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This was Sally Kendrick 
the day her mother told her 
she could go to the Girl 
Scout camp. 

“I’m going to camp, 
I’m going to camp!” 
she chanted to herself all 

the way to school. 





But, oh! 

That afternoon, there was a troop meet- 
ing and the girls began talking about what 
they would take to camp and how you had 
to sit on your suitcase to get it all in and 
frst thing Sally knew, 

“T don’t know what I wou/d have done 


without my 


Bates. 
“And my was absolutely 
indispen- sable’, declared 





Laura Morey. 


fias 


Here was Sally, after that troop 
meeting. 


How could she afford a flash- 
light or a watch? She must save 
from her allowance for the fare to 
camp. She had promised her 
mother she would. 
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“The American Girl” to the Rescue 
or Sally Smiles About Camp 


on er ere ern a a 
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Enter 4 oe. 
Oh, Joy! She read about “~ gs 
©, 
“Hur- SY 


often 


And do you know, by the 


the premium plan. 
rah!” shouted Sally. 


time she went to camp, she had 
secured enough AMERICAN 
GIRL subscriptions to earn 
both her flashlight and watch. 
There they 
packed in her duffle. 


were, safely 


You, too, can earn your camp 
equipment 


New subscriptions are easy to secure. Just 
take your magazine to school and troop 
meeting—show it to the girls there. Point 
out the features you enjoy and tell them 
they will enjoy them too. 


When you have succeeded in securing 
enough new subscriptions to earn the ar- 
ticle you have chosen fill in the coupon be- 
low (or send us a letter) with (1) the names 
and correct addresses of the new subscribers 
and (2) a check or money order for the 
exact amount required. We will forward 
your premium to you at once. 
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Song for a Little House 


By CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


I’m glad our house is a little house, 
Not too tall nor too wide: 

I’m glad the hovering butterflies 
Feel free to come inside. 


Our little house is a friendly house. 
It is not shy or vain; 

It gossips with the talking trees, 
And makes friends with the rain. 


And quick leaves cast a shimmer of green 
Against our whited walls, 

And in the phlox, the courteous bees 
Are paying duty calls. 


From ‘‘Chimneysmoke’’ 
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Lucky Penny 


Beginning—the best Girl Scout Serial 

ever written, in which the Chipmunk 

Patrol start upon their mysterious 
adventure 


By EDITH BALLINGER .PRICE 


Illustrations by the author 


HE floor of the Barn looked rather as if a 
blizzard of colored crépe paper had passed over 


it. ‘his was because Holly ‘Troop was mak- 
ing May baskets as hard as it could,—and if you have 
ever made one May basket of crépe paper, just mul- 
tiply the snippets and scraps by thirty girls and 
1 don’t know how many baskets, and you'll know 
how the Barn looked. It was not at all a com- 
mon barn, which is why it has to be spelled with 
capital B. It had been, once, and part of the 
haymow was still left with the ladder going up 
to it,—which made it all the nicer, of course, for 
treasure-hunts and such; but in the rest of it a truly 
thoughtful person had built a floor that wasn’t splint- 
ery, and bigger windows, and a huge fireplace with a 
curly black crane and two great andirons with owls 
on top of them. The Holly Troop might use the 
Barn just as much as it pleased, and you may be sure 
it did please. At present it was using it for a May 
basket factory. Some people were perched on the 
settles beside the fireplace,—there was a little fire 
smouldering, for although it was the last day of April 
there was a tricky New England east wind abroad—some 
were working at a big table under the south windows, 
and others, clustered around the gas stove in the place 
where the stalls used to be, were busily stirring up the 
fudge and taffy that was to fill the baskets. 

“TI declare, we ought to have a show and decide who'd 
get a prize if there was one,” said Elinor Hayes, patrol 
leader of the Chipmunks, holding aloft her gay orange 
and green confection. 

“T’d be safe,” shouted Barbara, the youngest Chipmunk, 
from the other end of the table, ‘‘unless there’d be a booby 
prize. I wish somebody’d tell me why it is that when- 
ever I try to glue anything, all the glue gets on to me 
instead of the thing?” 

“Because you’re so attractive, my dear,” said Nan Loftis, 
her mouth full of pins; whereupon Barbara punched her 
good-naturedly, with well-nigh horrible consequences. 

“How was I to know you were a human pincushion ?” 
pleaded the abject Babs, when Nan had been restored, 
somewhat shaken. “You looked just the same outside!” 

At this point two Brownies, small sisters of part of Holly 
Troop, put their heads in at the door and made very round 
eyes when they saw the perfect hurricane of bright-colored 
bits all over the room. 

“Ooh! Boggarts!” 
withdrew. 

But Babs was after them, and flung wide the door. 

“What do you mean Boggarts?” she demanded. 

“Ooh! Boggarts!” repeated the provoking Brownies, 
pointing small accusing fingers at the litter. “They make 
an untidy mess! They’re very bad!” 





said they in unison, and instantly 












“Don’t go up there— x My 0 
they say it’s haunted!” ZA, 
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“Do you mean to intimate that we’re bad and untidy?” 
cried Emma Dean (whose name was generally pronounced 
by her friends as one word). But the Brownies were hav- 
ing a hasty consultation on the threshold, and soon an- 
nounced the result of it. 3 

“If you'll shut your eyes and be surprised, a magic will 
happen,” they declared. 

Holly Troop shut its eyes, more or less, for the baskets 
were really finished, and the Brownies darted in and fell 
upon the scraps and snips with violence. These entertain- 
ing small folk even found time and energy to caper in a 
sort of dance as they tidied. The larger bits they tucked 
into their pockets—“To dress fairy dolls in,” as they 
whispered to each other. The rest they stowed in the hearth 
basket. When scarcely a scrap remained, Holly Troop 
opened its eyes and turned to find two beaming Brownies 
prancing before the fire and chanting to the tune of “Lon- 
don Bridge,”— 

“We have tidied everything, everything, everything, 

We have tidied everything,—iwe—are—Brownies!” 

“Hi!” said Madge Nelson, at the stove, “it’s your turn 
to shut your eyes!”—and when the Brownies did so, she 
popped into each automatically-opened mouth an enormous 
piece of soft, warm fudge. And they were off, still caper- 
ing. 

“\Goodbye!” they said at the door, their diction some 
what clouded by the fudge. 

“I should say every troop should have a pet Brownie 
or two,” said Elinor. “I never dreamed the things were so 
useful. By the way—where in the world is Penny?” 
“Nobody knows,” Nan said. “She just disappeared, 
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Popped into each open mouth 
an enormous piece of fudge 


early. She'll never get her basket done, and I know she 
specially wanted to make one.” 

Penelope Stafford—always known as Penny or some- 
times Lucky Penny, was forever doing things like that. The 
troop never got used to it. She might promise an article 
for Holly Leaves—the troop paper—a rush job to be 
done by morning, and they would find her perhaps the 
evening before, sitting on the low stone wall behind her 
grandmother’s house, plucking on a guitar. But the article 
would be done by morning. Nevertheless it would give the 
editor of Holly Leaves a bad moment. The troop never 
could learn that things usually turned out all right where 
Penny was concerned. Now they spent all of ten minutes 
worrying about Penny and her May Basket, when, as it 
happened, they needn’t have. For there was presently 
heard a voice that had the making of a pleasant contralto, 
singing and growing nearer: 


“Oh we have been in the woods all night, 
A-conjuring summer in; 
And we bring you news by word of mouth....” 


“Have you been in the woods all night?” Holly Troop 
chorused as the door opened unhurriedly and Penny Staf- 
ford came in. 

She was fifteen, and as big as she was ever going to be, 
which was rather tall. Her hair and her sunbrowned face 
were almost the same golden honey-color, from which her 
eyes looked out more blue than you can guess, under 
straight brows. Her mouth was rather large, and she was 
not exactly pretty—but she was Penny. At present her 
boots were damp and muddy, and she carried a much 
battered hat in one hand, and in the other a May basket. 
But such a basket—for it was woven of tough crowsfoot 
tendrils, chinked with wet moss and threaded with pale 
stems,—and over its edges peeped small starry faces of ar- 
butus, clustered among rusty leaves and breathing over 
the Barn the loveliest spring fragrance that blows. Penny 
brushed a few dry leaves and twigs from her sweater and 
sat down to toast her toes at the embers. 

“Faithless girl,” cried Elinor, “it’s perfect! It’s a charm- 
er! Why didn’t you let us in on this?” 

“T didn’t really mean to do it,” said Penny apologetically. 
“T just went for a little hike all alonesome before I came 
here,—and when they looked up at me with their little 
faces all under the leaves, I had to do it. It would have 
been like elephants, you know, the whole troop smashing 
around. I just stole a few; the others will hardly miss 
them.” 





“Who's to be the lucky dick that gets it?” asked Babs, 
trying vainly to pick off a bit of crépe paper that would 
go from one gluey finger to another. “It’s just as well we 
haven’t got that prize; there wouldn’t be much judging to 
do.” 

“I told you it was a special one,” Penny said. “Who’s 
going to wash in the dew of the hawthorn tomorrow morn- 
ing and be as beautiful as the day ever after?” 

“Brrrrrrrrrrrr!” said Holly Troop. 

“Would I really?” said Babs anxiously, shoving her 
straight hair back from her forehead with a sticky band, 
thereby adding glue to the freckles on her nose. 

“Try it and see,” said Penny. “You know the haw- 
thorn in the Whittall pasture? There couldn’t be a better 
one; all alone by itself,—fairy doings. Only it has to be 
at sunrise, mind.” 

“Oh, brr!” shivered Babs. “I don’t think it’s as warm 
a May Day here as it is in books. Is the sun up, at sun- 
rise ?”” 

Whereat the Chipmunks all shouted at their youngest 
and vowed they couldn’t live without her. They quenched 
the fire, and washed the saucepans, and locked the Barn; 
and, on the road outside that ran down steeply between 
walled fields to the town, they agreed to meet in patrols 
next morning and deliver their baskets. 

Penny was up before the sun. She pulled on her 
tramping boots and her thick sweater, and as she tiptoed 
past the umbrella stand in the hall she added her favorite 
hickory stick to her outfit. The faintest shell pink flushed 
the east as she climbed the wall among the dew-laden 
bushes of her grandmother’s garden, and struck off across 
the rough sod of the field to the Whittall pasture. The 
hawthorn stood out black by itself against the lightening 
sky. Penny laughed aloud—she knew quite well that her 
daybreak errand would not change the look of her in the 
least—but oh, it was good to be out in the young day and 
the young spring; that was where the beauty came in. At 
the sound of her laugh something stirred at the foot of the 
hawthorn, and Penny, hurrying up, found Babs huddled on 
a stone,—her face extremely muddy and‘a quantity of 
tears adding to the general devastation of her countenance. 





ws 


“Honey! I never dreamed you'd come!” 
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“Babs! You oughtn’t to be 
out here at this time of day! 
Why, honey, I never dreamed 
you'd really come!” 

Babs _ sniffed prodigiously. 


“You—you said it would 
work,” she said accusingly. 
“There aren’t hardly any 


leaves on it, let alone flowers. 
The dew was all dusty. I 
brought along a mirror to see 
if I was changed, and oh it’s 
aw-awful!” 

Penny didn’t laugh, though 
Babs and her face and the 
face in the mirror’ were 
enough to make anybody 
chuckle. 

“Babs, old Chipmunk,—it 
must be the dew from the 
flowers that does the trick. I 
suppose they happen earlier in 
Merrie England. It always 
says ‘as beautiful as the day’, : 
—look, honey, why they say | 
that; it is beautiful, isn’t it!” sf 

Gold was taking the tops 
of the budding willows beside 
the meadow brook, gold spill- 
ing over the waking world 
from the molten sky. Robins 
sang suddenly; an eager song- 
sparrow flung out his lovely 
liquid stave. 

“T don’t believe I was ever 
outdoors so early,” said Babs, looking all about, rather 
awed, with something very glad happening in her eyes. 

“There—the hawthorn did a little magic for you after 
all,” Penny said. “It’s the magickest time of day there 
is. Come on—I’ll race you to the wall.” 

When Babs joined the Chipmunks some time later she 
was washed, brushed, and grinning, and carried her lop- 
sided purple and red basket at arm’s-length. 

“My daddy says the color-skeem is awful,” she an- 
nounced, “but you know I got all my other paper gluey and 
it had to be this.” 

“Who's to get it?” Nan asked with genuine interest. 
“It’s not very full, is it?” 

“T only ate one piece,” Babs said. “A teeny one, too. 
I’m going to put it on Mr. Baxter-the-baker’s door. He 
gave me a bag of buns one day. Just gave them to me, be- 
cause they were bent.” 

The Chipmunks proceeded as well as they could, for 
laughter, and presently a number of doorknobs were 
adorned with gay baskets and the May party had fled 
around corners. Penny still carried hers, with its twined 
green handle and starry sweetness. 

“Why are we going on up the hill ?” Emmadean inquired. 
“Civilization stops up there.” 

“That’s where mine’s going,” Penny announced at last, 
“to Miss Stickney.” 

The Chipmunks gasped. “‘She’s dead!” they all said at 
once. 

“Nonsense!” said Penny. 

“Certainly she is,” Elinor insisted. “Poor old thing, 
all alone in that big creaky house. She died weeks ago ;— 
it was when you were away, Penny.” 

They had come abreast of the house—a tall Colonial 
mansion, withdrawn a little from the street among its 
neglected elms. There were dark curtains at the high 
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windows, through which 
4 might be seen dark chairs up- 
holstered in faded satin. 

“I can’t believe it,” said 
Penny, pushing open the gate. 

“She is,. truly,” Nan and 
Madge said together. “Don’t 
go up there! They say it’s 
haunted now.” 

“The door’s ajar,” said 
Penny, who was halfway up 
the flagged walk. “If she 
really isn’t here, and all her 
things are still in the house, 
we ought to shut it.” 

Some of the Chipmunks hov- 
ered uneasily at the foot of 
the steps as Penny ran up, her 
May basket in hand, but Eli- 
nor and little Babs followed 
her—even when she pushed 
wider the creaking door and 
stepped into the hall. 

“What are you going to 
do?” Elinor asked in a low 
voice. “Come back, Pen!’ 

“I’m going to see if robbers 
have been in here,” said Pen- 
ny calmiy. “I liked poor Miss 
Stickney and her queer Chi- 
nese idols and things. I’d 
hate to see them smashed up 
or anything. There must be 


“This place always sort of gave me the creeps’, said Nan a key to that door somehow.” 


They were in the high, dark 
hall. Their own reflection in a great dusty mirror at the 
end of it made them start violently, and when a hollow 
clatter resounded from the back of the house where a 
shutter was loose, Babs nearly took to her heels. 

“Everything looks the way I remember it,” said Penny, 
putting her head in at the drawing-room. “Oh, I wonder 
what’s to become of all this.” 

“T never could see how you dared to visit her,”’ said Nan. 
“This house always sort of gave me the creeps, somehow, 
before—but now—” 

At that moment another sound rooted the four to the 
threadbare Persian carpet. For it was a human cry— a 
wailing human cry, and it came, not from the faint- 
hearted Chipmunks without, but from the room at the 
side of the hall. Babs frankly burst into tears and bolted 
out into the sunlight, but Penny stood still in the half 
lighted hall, and said: 

“Listen!” 

A wailing cry in a deserted house! A cry in a house 
that might be haunted! It was enough to test the courage 
of any girl. But Lucky Penny did not turn back. On she 
went to—what? Can you guess? The next, the June in- 
stallment, will tell you. Meanwhile, if your subscription 
is expiring, renew quickly so that you won't miss one word 
of this exciting story written especially for the Girl 
Scouts. 

You will also find in our June issue a story written by 
one of America’s most popular writers for girls—Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. The fact that she wrote this story, 
“Idlers in Paradise,’ when only in her early “teens” adds 
great interest to it. Especially those Girl Scouts who 
enjoy writing will enjoy seeing what this famous author 
was thinking and writing about wheft a girl, herself. As 
a companion story to “Idlers in Paradise,” you will find 
in our June issue the story of Anne Foster. 











Who says girls cannot do real things? 


A Farmer at Sixteen 


This stirring and true story 


of what one girl did proves otherwise 


By ALICE MARY KIMBALL 


HEN Elizabeth Farley was 

sixteen years old and a high 

school student in Amherst, 
Massachusetts, she was 
up-and-coming farmer. 

I visited her on a lovely autumn 
day when her farm work was in 
full swing. I saw her milking her 
three registered Jersey cows, feeding - 
her calf, gathering eggs from her 
flock of hens, and scratching the 
backs of half a dozen friendly pigs. 
She wore a middy blouse and bloom- 
ers as she went about her work, 
and she was very sure and business- 
like as she moved from one job to 
another. 

Sometimes as she trundled her 
wheelbarrow or brought in an arm- 
ful of vegetables from the garden, 
a_ self-confident smile squirmed 
through her sunburn and freckles. 


also an 





You'll have to stay at home and keep 
on the job while other young people 
are having good times.” 

| shall certainly stick,” Elizabeth 
promised. To prove her good faith, 
she suggested that her father in- 
vest from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty dollars in a good 
Jersey cow, and that he should im- 
mediately discontinue her spending 
allowance and cease paying for her 
school books and her clothes. She 
agreed to take entire responsibility 
for the care of the cow and to start 
a milk route among the neighbors. 
With the profits, she proposed to 
pay her own bills. 

She had made a good record the 
summer before. She had kept the 
garden weedless and coaxed a flock 
ot twenty-five hens to lay. Her 
father decided to spend a little 


You. see, they (meaning certain money encouraging her ambition. 
neighbors and relatives) thought Elizabeth’s father, Professor 
she couldn’t do it—and she did! Elizabeth Farley, the sixteen-year-old girl, George Farley, was away from 





They suspected she wouldn’t stick 
to it—and she did! 

Just a look at Elizabeth convinced me she wasn’t the kind of 
a girl who would be contented with indoor tabbycat existence. 
She was tall and athletic. Her chin was square, her eyes 
were blue and energetic, and her hair was red—good, 
fighting red. 

She began farming, she told me, at the age of fourteen 
with a capital of two hundred and fifty dollars furnished by 
her father. At sixteen she owned property worth one thousand 
dollars and her profits from all sources were close to six 
hundred dollars. To offset her board, she was raising veget- 
ables which supplied the family table in summer and furnished 
canned goods for winter. In addition to all this, she kept 
healthy and happy and made good grades at school. 

Elizabeth had just returned from a trip when I visited her 
at her little farm on the outskirts of Amherst. A group of 
Amherst girls had engaged a chaperone and had visited New 
York City and Washington, D. C. It had been fun for every- 
body, but possibly more fun for Elizabeth than for the rest. 
She was the only girl in the party who bought railroad and 
theatre tickets, and paid hotel bills with self-earned cash. 


who is a successful farmer 


home much of the time doing exten- 
sion work for the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. He could help her with counsel, but 
for the rest she had to depend on herself. 

When the first cow came, she was so excited she could 
scarcely eat or sleep. A pure-bred Jersey, it was, with soft 
eyes and gentle ways. 

The girl at once sent away to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington, D. C. and got every 
available bulletin on the care of Jersey cows. She invited 
herself to dairy farms in the vicinity, talked with the farmers 
and watched them as they milked and fed their animals. She 
learned to milk and sold the milk as she had promised. She 
stuck to her task so well that her father felt justified in buy- 
ing her another cow the following January. 

In September of the same year Elizabeth took part of the 
profits of the first two cows and bought a third cow. Her 
milk customers were increasing and she couldn’t bear not to 
meet the demand. 

At the age of sixteen, Elizabeth was supplying her own 
home with dairy and poultry products, and selling milk at 
fourteen cents a quart. She was keeping her milk pails, 





“Good times cost money,” she 
explained when I asked her what 
had induced her to become a far- 
mer. “I can’t risk leaving to 
other people the job of making 
money to pay for the things I 
want. The only sure way to get 
what you are after is to depend 
on yourself.” 

Then she told me how she had 
kept at her father until he started 
her in the dairy business. 

“If I could have some cows of 
my own,” she had told him, “I 
am sure I could make money with 
them.” 

“Sure you'll stick?” her father 
said. “Lots of work, you know. 








Some of Elizabeth's chickens 


strainers, and bottles sterilized 
and spotless, and she was deliver- 
ing to her customers on the dot. 

When she first began to farm, 
she told me, her income from the 
sale of milk and eggs averaged 
twenty-five dollars during the 
first six months. In two years 
she had a regular income of forty 
dollars a month, and the sale of 
eggs, calves, and a pig which had 
been given her brought her yearly 
profits up to six hundred dollars. 

It was no easy job she had 
tackled. When the alarm clock 
shrilled out the hour of half past 

(Continued on page 30) 
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The Affair at 


Miss Bagley’s 


Who was strange, quiet Dagmar de Raste- 
She was the school’s mystery and 


nov? 
Estelle decided: to solve it 


By AUGUSTA HUIELL SEAMAN 
Ikustrations by Edith Ballinger Price 


ISS Bagley’s school for 
girls was different. To 
begin with, it was an 


all round the year school and 
was intended mainly for girls 
whose parents were away in 
foreign lands and could not 
have their children with them 
even on vacations. The girls 
were sent there for a period of 
three years and remained the 
whole time until they gradu- 
ated. It was a very small school, 
comprising only fourteen pu- 
pils at a time. But Miss Bag- 
ley had room for no more and 
wanted no more. It was more 
like a big delightful family than a school. 

The situation too was unique. ‘“Duneland,” the roomy 
old house, was located well down on the Jersey coast on 
a narrow strip of sand and shore between the ocean and 
Barnegat Bay, so remote from the rest of civilization that 
not even the railroad came anywhere near it. A rough, 
rutty track in the sand and shrub growth permitted auto- 
mobiles to reach it (not without difficulty!) from the near- 
est beach settlement three miles away. And its closest 
neighbor was the great life-saving station on the ocean, 
just across the sand and dunes. 

When Estelle Clarke first came to it, she thought it 
was the loneliest spot in the world. And her mind’s eye 
was constantly turning back with longing to the happy, com- 
panion-filled, careless and carefree life in Honolulu where 
she had spent her earliest years with her father and mother. 
But her mother now was dead and her father had re- 
cently joined an expedition that would be away several 
years in Central Tibet, and had deemed Miss Bagley’s 
school the ideal place for his daughter in the meantime. 
So she had made the long journey to New Jersey with a 
friend of her dead mother, and here she was, lonely and 
depressed and homesick in the midst of thirteen other girls, 
each situated very similarly to herself. 

Miss Bagley she thought adorable and instantly sur- 
rendered her heart to the tall, white-haired, statuesque 
lady with the wonderful brown eyes who welcomed her 
with complete understanding of her loneliness. 

“You'll find the girls all interesting and companion- 
able,” she had said, on the first evening of Estelle’s arrival. 
“Just treat them as you would if they were your sisters 
and you'll see that they’ll take you into their companion- 
ship at once.” 
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“W hat—what are you doing here?” she stammered 


And Estelle had found this quite true. Her timid ad- 
vances were met with a wholehearted response, and she 
soon found bosom friends in Adelaide Williams whose 
parents were living in India, in Bernice White whose 
mother and father were missionaries in North China, in 
Annabel Rice who had lost both parents and whose guard- 
ian was traveling in Europe— with every one of the thir- 
teen, in fact, except the strange, dark, quiet Dagmar de 
Rastenov. 

“Who is she and why does she keep so much to herself?” 
Estelle had questioned some of her new friends the second 
day after arrival. For Dagmar, after a first shy and 
formal greeting, had left her severely alone, responding 
only with monosyllables to questions or remarks of a social 
nature. 

“That’s the mystery!” whispered Annabel Rice as she 
and Bernice White were escorting Estelle on her first walk 
down the shore of the bay. “We don’t know any more 
than you do. Neither does any one else—not even Miss 
Bagley.” 

Estelle opened her eyes wide with astonishment. “But— 
that can’t be possible!” she exclaimed. “Miss Bagley 
must know who she is or she wouldn’t have taken her 
here.” 

“Well,” declared Bernice, “we're only telling you what 
Miss Bagley said herself. Annabel and I asked her once 
about Dagmar when she first came here, several months 
ago. Miss Bagley is so nice. You can ask her just any- 
thing and she’ll always give you some good, sensible an- 
swer and never put you off or tell you not to ask questions 
as so many people do. We'd been trying to make out about 
Dagmar when she first came. She was just exactly the 
same as she is now—not a word about herself or her folks 
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or anything. Didn’t want to join in our fun or study with 
us or act like a human girl at all. We simply couldn’t 
make her out. We thought she’d come from Europe some- 
where on account of her name and her knowing French 
and Russian and Spanish. But she spoke English all right 
too. So we asked Miss Bagley when we were taking a 
walk with her one afternoon. And all she said was: 


“Dagmar was sent here by a firm of well known 
lawyers in Paris who are her guardians and sponsors. Who 
she is or who her parents are, they were not at liberty to 
tell and asked me not to inquire. She had for several years 
been in a school in Switzerland but it had been deemed 
wise to have her transferred to an American one and mine 
had been chosen. .That is all I know and Dagmar her- 
self seems to know very little more—or if she does has been 
instructed not to talk. So there you are girls. Just be as 
nice to her as you can and forget that there’s any mystery 
about her.’ ” 

“But it’s pretty hard to forget,” went on Annabel, taking 
up the tale. “She’s never thawed out one bit though we’re 
always just as nice to her as we know how to be. Some- 
times she sort of acts as if she’d like to thaw out herself, 
but something seems to be holding her back. She never 
gets letters from abroad, which seems awfully queer. And 
once I saw her with tears in her eyes when we all got let- 
ters from our folks and there was nothing for her. I asked 
her what was the matter and she said she had a toothache! 
But I don’t believe that’s what she was really crying about. 
Isn’t it all strange?” 

Estelle found it more than strange. It was a provoking 
mystery that began to tease her day and night for a solu- 
tion. She would discover herself watching Dagmar across 
the classroom when her mind should have been on her 
studies, speculating about her, wondering whether she, 
Estelle Clarke, would ever be able to get better acquainted 
with her, wondering whether Dagmar had ever been happy 
(she didn’t look it!), wondering a thousand things to 
which there seemed no pos- 
sible solution. At night she 
lay awake and pictured her- 
self really becoming well- 
acquainted with this enig- 
matical girl, growing to be 
her dearest friend, perhaps 
gradually penetrating her 
barrier of reserve, of Dag- 
mar coming to love her as 
her own sister. She never 
told these things to the other 
girls and often rather won- 
dered if they spent as much 
of their time thinking about 
Dagmar, the mysterious and 
inapproachable, as she did. 
They certainly did not ap- 
pear to. 

The months drifted by. 
Estelle grew to feel herself 
really one in the delightful 
unit of intimate companion- 
ship and study and fun that 
was the very atmosphere of 
Miss Bagley’s school. The 
twelve other girls seemed to 
her like so many sisters and : 
their lives, past and present, were all 
an open book to her. But still the 
strange Dagmar de Rastenov held aloof 
from every one. On two or three oc- 
casions Estelle had fancied she noticed 
a slight difference in Dagmar’s attitude 













She instantly surrendered her heart to the 
tall white-haired lady 
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toward her, but it was so slight that after all it counted for 
very little. Once the girl was quite ill in bed for a week 
or so and a trained nurse was sent for to care for her. No 
one else was admitted to the room, by Dagmar’s own re- 
quest, till one day Estelle brought to the door a great bunch 
of flowering beach-plums that she had gathered near the 
shore, thinking it might brighten the sick girl’s room. To 
her great astonishment, Dagmar asked that she be ad- 
mitted and thanked her shyly for the attention. Estelle 
fancied that she might have said more, but the trained 
nurse being close by, she became uneasily silent again and 
Estelle did not linger to embarrass her. 

At another time, a difficulty in her mathematics brought 
her to Estelle for a little help, as Estelle herself was ex- 
tremely proficient in that subject. ‘They worked out the 
problems together and Dagmar lingered when they were 
done, appearing about to enter into the first long chat she 
had ever indulged in, when Annabel and Bernice suddenly 
breezed into the room and Dagmar straightway drew into 
her shell again. She never deliberately made any ad- 
vances herself and something kept Estelle from any attempt 
to force her society on the difficult girl. 

So matters stood on a certain afternoon late in May. 
The morning had been cloudly and threatening and a cold 
northeast wind blew in over the ocean. There had been a 
picnic-tea on the beach planned by Miss Bagley for the 
late afternoon, but the weather being so unfavorable, the 
scheme was abandoned till another time and the girls were 
free to roam about and amuse themselves as they pleased 
until supper-time. Most of them elected to remain indoors 
by the big open fireplace, reading, chatting and playing 
games before its welcome blaze. But a sudden restless- 
ness had seized Estelle and a great desire to go out and 
watch the coming storm and face the fierce wind racing 
in across the booming surf. So she slipped on a raincoat 
and tam, reported to Miss Bagley that she was going to 
walk along the shore a while, and plodded down to the life- 
saving station through the deep sand and sea-grass. 

Born and brought up in Hawaii, Estelle had always 
lived by the sea. But it was such a dif- 
ferent ocean whose gentle warm surf 
bore no resemblance to the pounding, 
buffeting breakers that thundered down 
on this beach in smothering foam and 
blinding spray. The angry majesty of 

this fascinated her. On and on 
she plowed southward, the wind 
at her back helping her along, 
the great white sand-dunes on 
her right shutting out the bay 
and all that lay behind them. 
She seemed alone in the world 
amid the lashings of the ele- 
ments. She revelled in the new 
experience. Cramming her 
hands deeper in her pockets and 
enjoying the push of the wind 

at her back, she hurried on. 
Suddenly she realized that it 
was raining. And two minutes 
later she realized further 
that it was no ordinary rain. 
~ For it began to descend in a 
Se fierce torrent, every drop of 
which seemed to lash her 
like a keen knife-blade. She 
had never in her life expe- 
rienced such a downpour. 
One could not even seem to 
stand upright in it, especially 
against the driving force of 
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the wind. How she was going to make her way back 
against it she could not imagine. Already she was 
drenched clear to the skin. 

Feeling certain that it could not last very long, she 
looked about desperately for some temporary shelter 
where she could rest till the worst of it was over. At 
first glance there seemed nothing in sight, the pounding 
surf on one hand, the unbroken phalanx of dunes on the 
other, the strip of sandy beach be- 
tween,—nothing else met the eye. 
Thinkingthat perhaps there mightbe 
some shelter if she could get to the 
other side of the dunes, she plunged 
up the slope slipping, falling, and 
scrambling up again amid the 
tangle of sea grass and bay-bushes 
growing along their sides. On the 
summit the wind was even 
more severe and the rank 
tangle of stunted cedar 
growth on the other side 
seemed to offer no more pos- 
sible shelter than on the 
ocean. She was just about 
to climb down again when, 
in an indentation of the dune 
she stood on, she saw what 
appeared to be the roof of a 
low shed and thankfully she 
scrambled toward it. Clamb- 
ering down, she discovered 
it to be a rude little shed with 
sides to it, not even high 
enough for any one to stand 
upright in, evidently the place 
where some fisherman kept 
his nets and apparatus. 

“Whatever it is, I’m going to get into it—somehow!” 
she exclaimed aloud, and pushed open what stood for a 
little door. The sight that met her gaze as she did so, 
made her fairly gasp with astonishment. For there, on a 
heap of damp nets crouched a drenched figure and it took 
but a single glance to reveal that figure as Dagmar de 
Rastenov. The astonishment of the two girls was mutual, 
for Dagmar surveyed the newest comer with startled eyes 
and tensely drawn expression. 

“‘What—what are you—doing here?” she stammered at 
last. 

“The same as you’re doing, I guess,” laughed Estelle, 
“trying to get some shelter from the storm. How long 
have you been here, Dagmar?” 

“Since—since early afternoon,” hesitated Dagmar. “I 
was here before it commenced to rain. I often come here 
to—to be by myself. It is a terrible storm, is it not? I 
dared not go back after it began. I—I am frightened!” 
She made the confession in such a trusting fashion that 
Estelle was impelled to do something she had never dared 
to attempt before. She put her arm about the trembling 
girl and murmured soothingly: 

“Don’t be worried, dear. I’m certain this can’t last 
long. We'll stay till the worst is over and try to get back 
then.” The affectionate tone and gesture seemed to melt a 
great barrier of ice in the girl’s attitude. With only a 
stammered, “You—you are—most kind!” she slipped her 
hand into Estelle’s and so the two sat silent for several 
minutes, listening to the drumming of rain and howling 
of wind outside their shelter. There was something about 
the silence that Estelle hated to break. It seemed so pleas- 
ant and understanding and intimate—at last. She intended 
to tell how she had come to be there herself and had ac- 
tually opened her mouth to begin, when she heard herself 


“Tt is all most strange!” she gasped 
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saying a very astonishing thing,—one 
she had not in the least intended to 
voice : 

“Why—why hasn’t it been like 
this before?” Immediately 
she could have bitten her 
tongue out and felt certain 
that Dagmar would be of- 
fended. But apparently 
Dagmar was far from that. 

“It was my fault—I 
know it. Many times I have 
wished it—and I felt sure 
you did too. But always 
something happened. You 
you seem to—understand me. 
The rest do not. They only 
wonder about me and are 
curious. Youlikeme—lI think 
think you do—for myself. 
You would never ask me 
questions I must not an- 
swer.” 

“No,” agreed Estelle, “I 
would never do that, Dag- 
mar, much as I might per- 
haps like to know about you. 
I do like you for yourself. I 
always have. I have to con- 
fess, honestly, that I’m 
awfully curious about you— 
we all are—but I’ll never 
ask you a thing you do not 
care to have me know.” 

With a little, foreign, de- 
monstrative gesture, Dagmar 
drew Estelle’s face to her 
own, and kissed her on each 
cheek. Then they both sat silent, somewhat shy after the 
cementing of their new friendship. Presently Dagmar 
began again: 

“Because you are that way, I will tell you as much as I 
can,—as much as I know myself, only asking that you will 
keep the secret. As far back as I can remember, I was 
always like this—alone in some school in Europe. First it 
was-a convent in the South of France. I was five then and 
I never remembered when the good nun had not cared for 
me. I could speak no English then—only French. Then 
they received orders from the firm of lawyers in Paris who 
seem to tend to my affairs, that I was to be sent to a 
girl’s school near Paris. There I remained till I was ten, 
learning other languages. Later I was sent to the school in 
Switzerland where I stayed four years, practicing my lan- 
guages ‘and studying other subjects. Then my lawyers 
sent me over here to finish my education, chiefly working 
on my English which I have never spoken as well as the 
other tongues. Never have I known my relatives, never 
have I been visited by any one except Maitre Lafarge, 
one of the firm of lawyers. 

“Once I asked him about myself and why I am always 
alone. He is very kind and thoughtful, has always treated 
me with the greatest—courtesy, you call it?—but he would 
tell me nothing. He said that my parents were both dead, 
that I have few relatives and that it is best that I know 
nothing of my connections at present—that there is a rea- 
son, an excellent reason why it is best so— for a while. 
Sometime I may know, and none can tell yet when that 
time may be. So for the present I am carefully cared for, 
and educated and can only await some unknown future. 
But it is a strange life. I long to be like other girls—yet 
I cannot. This secret even divides me from them. I can- 

(Continued on page 32) 



























H dear!” sighed Binks 
Anderson, jabbing a 
cushion vigorously 


with her small brown fist. You 
could imagine, from the way 
she jabbed, why she was always 
called Binks and never Belinda 
—the name her parents had 
officially bestowed upon her. 

“A frilly name,” Binks called 
it scornfully, invariably signing 
a curt initial instead. “A frilly 
name for a plain person. Thank 
you, I won't wear it!” 

“Oh dear!” she repeated. “I 
wish Doris Vance didn’t come 
into this affair. She’s not my kind—she’s not—the real 
thing!” 

The five other Harding College seniors who were 
crowded into Binks’s tiny room on the fourth floor of 
Henderson Hall exchanged despairing glances. Binks was 
generally hard to start, though once in action she was as 
direct and uncompromising and effective as her nickname 
sounded. And today she was particularly exasperating— 
really impossible—talking like that about Doris Vance. 

“T think most people would call Doris, next to Louise 
Patterson, the finest girl in 19—,” said Josephine Baird 
stiffly. - 

“And some wouldn’t even except Louise,” snapped the 
Little Carter Twin. 


Binks faced them all undauntedly. “Certainly Doris 
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Wales, Freshman’’ here introduces 
you to ‘ Binks” Anderson and her 
college friends ° 
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She has a very 
good mind, and she’s a hard 


is a fine girl. 


worker. She keeps all the rules 
—is a credit to Self-Govern- 
ment and to the College. And 
she’s very generous with her 
money. But she won’t be gen- 
erous about this.” 

“How do you know that, 
Binks?” demanded the Big 
Carter Twin mildly. 

“Because,” Binks countered 
swiftly, “Doris loves honors 
and she loves praise, and she’s 
not going to get much of either 
by keeping out of the Shake- 
speare Prize contest to let Louise Patterson win it. Don’t 
you see,” went on Binks vehemently, “that when every- 
body knows she’s trying for that prize—oh, of course girls 
don’t tell such things, but we all do know it, and we're 
all sure that, whoever else tries, either Doris or Louise 
will win. Well, now, you want Doris to drop out and let 
Louise win, because Lu needs the money badly. You want 
her to drop out quietly and unostentatiously, because 
Louise mustn’t suspect that anything is being done to help 
her. Which means that Harding College is going to buzz 
with the fact that Doris Vance, who’s won all the English 
prizes and honorable mentions and special honors up to 
senior year, fell down on the biggest one, the Shake- 
speare—didn’t even run second to Louise, who’s run 
second to her so often. Well, it’s a lot to ask of any- 
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body but it’s a lot too much to get from Doris Vance.” 

As Binks paused, a gong rang somewhere. “Come on, 
girls,” ordered the Little Carter Twin, slipping off Binks’s 
couch. “That’s for afternoon study-hour. No use sticking 
around here and getting in wrong with the corridor 
proctor. If Binks says our scheme won’t work, why, it 
won’t, that’s all, because it depends absolutely on her to 
work it. So we’ll just have to think of something else.” 

“Oh, but I didn’t say that!” cried the provoking Binks, 
hammering the unoffending cushion again violently. “I 
didn’t say that! 1 said—I meant—there isn’t any other 
way that I can see, so—I’ll tackle Doris.” 

“You'll get her, Binks.” 

“Course you will.” 

“You've got nerve, Binks Anderson.” 

“Yes,” agreed the Little Carter Twin admiringly, “and 
you stick. You'll put through anything you start out 
after. But you’ve got some queer ideas. Some day when 
we’ve got more time, I’d like you to tell me exactly what 
you mean by ‘the real thing’ you’re always talking about.” 

“Oh, look in the glass,” said Binks cheerfully. “Any 
of the five of you look in the glass. But don’t stop to 
do it here. I’ve got to think.” 

As she closed the door on her guests and hunted through 
the books on her table for her psychology, in which a 
“written” was imminent for tomorrow, Binks’s smile 
faded, and her merry face set in lines of worried annoy- 
ance. Not because of the “written”; scholastic matters 
never bothered Binks 
Anderson. But this 
job she had _ just 
tackled was different. 
Why had she prom- 
ised to talk to Doris 
Vance? Just because 
people thought she 
was good at straight- 
ening things out, and 
were forever asking 
her and telling her 
that she was splendid 
and wonderful—that 
Was no reason for 
saying yes every time. 
Of course she loved 
Louise Patterson 
dearly and wanted to 
help her. So would 
almost any girl in 
19—. But Doris 
Vance! Of the five 
who had come to 
her, Josephine Briggs 
knew Doris as well 
as Binks did and 
liked her much bet- 
ter. The Little Carter Twin was a very persuasive talker. 
They might have managed this thing themselves. Binks 
sighed deeply, wishing she had refused them but never 
once, being Binks, did she consider taking back her word. 
She had said she would “tackle” Doris Vance, and she 
would “tackle” her, and somehow or other, against the 
handicap of Doris’s personality—of her being “not the 
real thing”—she must win out. Resolutely Binks put the 
matter out of her head and concentrated hard on the 
habit chapter which was the subject of tomorrow’s “writ- 
ten” in senior “Psych.” 

Binks was very good at concentrating—so good that 
study hours were usually much too long for her, but to- 
day her thoughts would di‘ft away from the psychology 


“A shame!” echoed Binks, her brown eyes flashing. “I should think 
it would be a shame for er to leave” 
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of habit to the psychology of Doris Vance. Helping 
Louise depended wholly on that—on that and on the faint 
hope that Doris wasn’t trying for the Shakespeare prize, 
or at least hadn’t made enough progress on her paper so 
that she wouldn’t be glad of a good excuse for not finish- 
ing it. Louise’s plight would be such a wonderful reason 
for not rushing around and plugging this last week before 
the contest closed! 

If Binks could have looked through Doris’s door, down 
at the other end of the top floor hall, this last hope would 
have been dashed flat. For Doris, sitting down there in 
her extra-priced corner “single,” at her lovely old mahogany 
desk, with a dainty little typewriter stand at her elbow, 
was unmistakably revising a manuscript: probably, oh, 
certainly, the Shakespeare paper! Just like Doris to have 
hers done and copied a whole week ahead of time. Pains- 
takingly she read page after page. Once in a while she 
inserted a sheet in the typewriter and deftly made a cor- 
rection or two. Occasionally she stopped reading and 
reached to consult a book in the pile that littered her 
reading table. Finally she gathered up the pages, sorted 
them, clipped them together, and slipped them into a 
drawer of her desk. Then, as methodically as she had 
done everything else, she chose a number of books from 
the table and piled them by themselves, with a slip of 

: paper sticking out from the 
top one: “Marion, please 
pack and express C. O. D. 








to my father. Value of 
fifty dollars.” 
Marion was Marion 


Spence, a_ self-help 
girl. Doris hired her 
to do all the things 
she hated doing her- 
self: mending, odds 
and ends of shopping, 
carrying suits to the 
tailor for pressing, 
packing the books that 
her father, very proud 
of his clever daughter, 
sent her whenever she 
wrote home that she 
was doing special 
reading. If there was 
a prize or an honor- 
able mention connect- 
ed with the reading, 
he gave the one of his 
secretaries who was a 
college graduate a day 
or two off in which 
to hunt through the 
city shops and libra- 
_ vies for everything 
likely to be of help to Doris. Doris Vance never had to 
haunt the college library, patiently waiting her turn at a 
popular reference book. She always had her own copy, 
which she lent judiciously to those of her friends who 
never tried for prizes or secured honorable mentions. Per- 
haps this judicious sort of lending was playing fair with 
her father’s ambition for her. 

Having arranged for the return of his latest offering 
of books, since she was through with them, Doris pressed 
a button on the typewriter table, whereat the typewriter 
magically disappeared into the depths of what now looked 
like a deep drawer, and the table top could now be 
decorated with a wisp of Chinese embroidery and a bowl 
of narcissus. "Thus having, like Binks, disposed of her 





14 
pressing personal affairs, Doris could 
put her mind on psychology, and 
she, too, proceeded to review Habit. 

It was just then—fifteen min- 
utes at least before the scheduled, 
gonged end of the study hour— 
that Binks Anderson knocked. 

“Your clock’s slow, isn’t it?” 
asked Binks shamelessly. Doris al- 
ways looked so pained at her chronic 
disturbance of the ends of study 
hours. Then, without waiting to 
be invited, Binks sat down. “I’m 
in no hurry,” she suggested, “if you 
prefer going by your clock. Only 
—I know what you think about my 
habits, Dodo, but this time I’ve 
come about: something important, 
and I did want to find you in and 
alone.” 

Having uttered the last word 
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In June 


A Kate Douglas Wiggin 
Camping Story 


Idlers in Paradise 


Written when Mrs. Wiggin was in 
her early teens, this story has been 
presented to our magazine by Nora 


stagger under, and it’s the kind 
that brings the very best price paid 
to students,” explained Binks curt- 
ly. The idea of dear old Lu Pat- 
terson mending Doris’s silk stock- 
ings made Binks feel just a little 
sick. 

“Then if she can’t earn any more 
and won’t borrow any more—or 
accept a gift,” said Doris evenly, 
quite unconscious of Binks’s annoy- 
ance, “I don’t see exactly why you 
came.” 

“Of course you don’t!” Binks 
leaned forward dramatically, ready 
for her carefully calculated climax. 
“Because I’m so dumb I forgot to 
tell you what Louise told Jane. 
She said she could stay in college if 
she won the Shakespeare prize and 
no other way! That means exactly 





with due impressiveness, Binks 
curled up with the unconscious 
grace of a kitten in Doris’s biggest 





Archibald Smith, her sister 


a hundred dollars, you know, 
Doris.” Binks paused impressively. 
“And either you or Lu Patterson 








chair and tried to look as if she 
thought Doris would really go right on reading Habit 
until the clock chimed and the gong sounded. But of 
course Doris didn’t go on; even the impeccable Doris was 
susceptible to Binks Anderson’s curiosity-piquing, deftly 
flattering manner. Binks ran her crowd, and her crowd 
ran the class, and Doris was only an outsider. So, “I’m 
sure I can do this later,” said Doris. ; 

“Well, it’s about Louise Patterson,” explained Binks 
readily. She was sitting up straight now, her brown eyes 
full on Doris. “Jane Gale, who rooms with her, dis- 
covered that she’d probably have to leave college at Easter. 
No more money. Jane spoke to Jo Briggs, and Jo got the 
Carter Twins on the job, and Shirley Morton.” Binks 
brought out the names of 19—’s acknowledged leaders, 
one by one, with due emphasis; she was counting heavily 
on Doris’s willingness to do that particular crowd a favor. 
“And then Peg Carter, who’d had a thought, dragged the 
whole lot up to see me. And I couldn’t think of any 
other way out. So—they all had labs and seminars and 
things this afternoon, and I said I’d see you.” 

“I’m sure I should be glad to help,” said Doris, obvious- 
ly a little disappointed in the nature of Binks’s errand. 
“Tt would be a shame for Louise Patterson not to grad- 
uate.” 

“A shame!” echoed Binks, her brown eyes flashing. 
“T should think it would be a shame for her to leave at 
Easter—three months before she’d get her dipluma. She 
mustn’t do it—that’s all. Leaving college then just for 
a paltry hundred dollars!” 

“Oh, if that’s all she needs,” said Doris promptly, “I 
think my father would be glad to give it to her. I’m 
almost sure he would. Or two hundred, if that would 
make things easier for her!” 

Binks shook her head. ‘Trouble is, Doris, she wouldn’t 
take it—no, not even as a loan. Jane Gale is sure of 
that. You see,” Binks went on, “her family had prom- 
ised her a certain amount this year. She’d positively 
counted on it, and now, with living costs all so high, 
they can’t keep their bargain. But Louise feels that she’s 
borrowed all that she ought to carry. She’s said over 
and over to Jane Gale that loans—or gifts, even from her 
very best friends—are out of the question.” 

Doris considered. ‘Marion Spence doesn’t sew very 
well; if Louise cared—” 

“Professor Worthen gives Lu all the work she can 


is bound to win it.” 

“Oh, I don’t think—” began Doris. 

“Yes, you do too, Doris Vance!” broke in Binks ex- 
citedly. “But you don’t know and can’t realize what 
that hundred dollar prize means to Lu. She worked on 
her paper all her spare time last summer, Jane says,— 
worked evenings in a hot little room she had as waitress 
at a White Mountain hotel. Since she came back she’s 
skimped on sleep and on lessons,—not on fun, because she 
has almost no time for that,—to consult the books she 
couldn’t get hold of last summer. This week she’s cut 
most of her classes to get her material shaped up. But 
she must know, for we all do, certainly, that she’s leading 
a forlorn hope. You—sitting here in this big, beautiful 
room, with all your unmortgaged leisure and”—Binks 
eyed the table keenly— “all those extra books of your 
own,—you've got Lu heavily handicapped. And what 
does it mean to you to win? Just the honor! Well, then,” 
concluded Binks swiftly, “Peg Carter had the thought 
that if you knew how things were, you’d say nothing to 
anybody but just drop out. Don’t tell me even, if you'd 
feel safer about Lu’s never knowing. Because of course 
you understand that it would pretty nearly break her heart. 
And I can assure you that the honor Peg and her Twin 
and Jo and Shirley and Jane and I’d feel was due to you 
would be just beyond the words, even of Shakespeare, to 
express.” 

Half an hour later Binks dropped dejectedly on a couch 
in the Carter Twins’ room over in Ripley. ‘“She’s a fish,” 
announced Binks irritably. “A fish! Did I get her? I 
don’t know. She said she’d think it over. Wouldn’t say 
whether she was trying for the prize, but she is—those 
books prove it. Wouldn’t say whether she’d written her 
paper. Didn’t suggest letting me know her final decision. 
Just kept saying that her father liked her to win prizes. 
Then wouldn’t he like her to win a diploma—sure to be 
a magna cum laude—for Lu, I asked her. And she just 
smiled that curly-lipped, no heart-to-it smile of hers, and 
said again, ‘I shall have to think it all over.’ So I threw 
the heaviest book on the table at her head and came away.” 

“You didn’t, Binks,” gasped Jo Briggs. 

Binks grinned. ‘Only metaphorically. 
all right. If smiles could kill—” 

“Well, what do you think she’ll do, Binks?” demanded 
Jane Gale anxiously. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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“Greetings, Campers!” 


“Hello, Girl Scout, you're a friend of mine, 
Hello, Girl Scout, you're a friend of mine, 
With your good Scout knife and hatchet, 
And your camping suit to match it, 

Hello, Girl Scout, you're a friend of mine, 
And you live right in Camb ——— !” 


By LOUISE PRICE 


is a greeting which campers and I have often sung 

to each other when, in my trips to Girl Scout 
camps in various parts of the country, I have dropped in 
for a two or three day visit. ‘These stays have been all 
too short to me but because I have always felt so well 
acquainted and immediately at home and because every 
one had been so keen and helpful, I have been able to see 
and learn a great deal in a very short while. In 1923, I 
visited twenty-three Girl Scout camps and in 1924, thirty- 
two, so that all told I have been in fifty-five of the two 
hundred and and six Girl Scout camps registered this year 
at National Headquarters. 

Perhaps I have already visited your camp. If not, I 
hope you will invite me and that I may come some day. 
When I do, I shall most certainly ask you to give me a 
greeting which I may carry to other Girl Scouts in camp. 
Our campers always wish to have the heartiest of greetings 
and the best of good wishes carried along to the next 
camp! Don’t you envy my visits? Last summer, the 
girls in Buffalo’s camp gave me a rustic fern basket made 
in their handicraft “shop” and filled with green things 
native to the Alleghany mountains. Helen Ferris, Editor 
of THE AMERICAN GirL, tells me that in one of the sum- 
mer issues of the magazine, the Buffalo girls are going to 
tell just how they made these rustic baskets. 

This fern basket was a loving greeting to the Cleveland 
girls in their new camp and Cleveland was as tremendously 
pleased to have it as Buffalo was to get it ready! 

Whenever I arrive in a camp, our campers always ask 
me all about where I have been, where I am going and 
just what is being done in other camps. I never saw such 
people as Girl Scouts for new ideas. And I love telling! 
It is an inspiration to see all the Girl Scouts and their 
leaders in one camp after another trying their best to make 


R IGHT in your camp, perhaps, for the song above 





Louise Price, head of our national Girl Scout camp 
department, viewing a Camp “tuck-box” made by the 
St. Louis girls at their Irondale, Mo. camp 


each camp one that will be named by our National Camp 
Committee as having come up to what we call with the 
awesome name of “minimum standards” but which really 
means a camp that lives up to the Girl Scout laws in every 
campcraft way. 

Our camps have grown better each year. Girl Scouts 
everywhere are becoming better and better campers, less 
afraid of Grandaddy Long Legs and Walking Sticks and 
Friendly Spiders and more truly honest-to-goodness out- 
door folks who are at home in the woods. Our Camp 
Directors and our counselors and our Captains are going 
camping “on their own,” too, and are learning in our 
campers’ schools just what are the most interesting things 
to do in camp. ‘Then the next summer they pass along 
all those good ideas to you. 

This is my opportunity to tell you about a few of the 
camps I have visited. I shall choose several that are per- 
haps a little different from those you already know—f, 
indeed, your own camp is not among them! I shall begin 
with Camp Andree Clark, our National Memorial Camp 





Hartford, Conn. Girl Scouts enjoy this lake 
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at Camp Garvan Field, open one day a week 








near Briarclifi 
Manor, New 


York, where 
Girl Scouts 
from all over 
the United 


States are elig- 
ible to camp if 
you are over 
fourteen years 
of age and are 
a Second Class 
Scout in good 
standing. 
Camp Andree 
is the most fas- 
cinating place! 
In fact, it is 
such a new 
kind of camp 
and one where 
so many new 
camp ideas are 
introduced 
that people 
from all over the world visit it just to see what the Girl 
Scouts are doing there. It is laid out along woodsy 
trails, in small camping groups of patrol size, far enough 
apart to be out of sight of one another. Every group 
has its own outdoor stone stove and the girls do their 
own cooking, each morning going to the camp’s Country 
Store to market for the day’s provisions. 

If you yourself are interested in coming to Camp 
Andree for a two week’s stay during July or August, 
write to Miss Elin Lindberg, c. 0. National Head- 
quarters, 670 Lexington Avenue, New York City, for 
the Camp Andree circular. Then talk over your plan 
with your Captain. If she or your Local Director has 
visited Camp Andree, she will tell you what a good 
time she herself had there. 

Last year, a brand-new kind of camp event for Camp 
Andree was started there. It is called “Innisfree” from 
the lovely poem by William Butler Yeats: 

I will arise and go now 

And go to Innisfree 

And a small cabin build there 
Of clay and wattles made. 

“Innisfree” was a 
favoritecamp-fire song 
with the girls who, 
three patrols at a 
time, spent a week 
there last summer. 
This little troop- 
sized camp is centered 
about a beautiful log 
cabin, deep in the 
woods of Andree’s 
one hundred and 
fourty-four acres. 
The girls were real 
campers, sleeping in 
the 


open field on 
straw ticks filled by 
themselves, in tents 


put up by themselves, 
and learning the art 
of the one-pot lunch! 
Of course they had 
with them, to show 
them what to do, two 
Girl Scout leaders of 
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Miss Price says a fire building contest such as these Chicago campers are hold- 
ing is just the thing for outdoor Girl Scouts 





Robin Hood’s “Merry Men” at their archery 
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long camping 
experience, 
Miss D. C. 
Moore 
( “Cooky” ), 
an English 
Guider, and 
Miss Caroline 
Gray who is 
now Local Di- 
rector of Pro- 
vidence, 
Rhode Island. 

Already this 
“ Innisfree ” 
idea is spread- 
ing about the 
country and 
during this 
summer, other 
Girl Scouts, in 
other camps, 
will be learn- 
ing how to be 
real campers, 
not merely the “summer resort” kind who do not know 
how to fend for themselves outdoors. Do you realize 
that most of us Girl Scouts are not yet really outdoor 
people? However, we all wish to be and if we keep on 
trying, we all shall be, in time. 

So don’t forget that Camp Andree belongs to all of you 
and if you wish to go there next summer, write at once to 
Miss Lindberg at National Headquarters. 

Camp Bonnie Brae’s four hundred acres of New Eng- 
land woodland, bordering a lake, are owned by the Spring- 
field, Massachusetts Council. One hundred and fifty girls 
visit this camp at a time for a two weeks stay or more. 
There are Girl Scouts of all ages at Bonnie Brae with 
more older campers who have been there five and six sum- 
mers than in any other council camp that I have seen. 
Bonnie Brae is unique in that it has had the same splendid 
camp direction for the last six years. 


There is real romance at Bonnie Brae. “Greenwood,” 


off by itself in the woods, with a lovely council rock of 
its own as a center for camp-fires and cooking, is the home 
of “Robin Hood” (the nickname of the head counsellor), 
“Little John” 


(her assistant) and thirty-two “Merry 
Men” who are the 
campers between six- 
teen and twenty-one 
years of age. Green 
felt Robin Hood caps, 
made by the girls and 
worn with a turkey 
feather on the side, 
top off their khaki 
camp suits and neat 
green fore - in - hand 
ties. Their “score 
board” last summer 
was a large wooden 
target set on an easel. 
On the target, red, 
green, white and gold 
rings about three 
inches wide were 
painted on by the 
girls with paints from 
the “paint shed” 
where tools and paints 
and such are always 

(Cont. on page 37) 


in Camp Bonnie Brae 


























“Tell Your Captain to Come” 


AY is Con- 

vention month 

for the Girl 
Scouts. To be sure, the 
Girl Scouts themselves 
do not come to our 
Conventions. But our 
Captains do (as many 
of them as can possibly 
get there) and so do 
our Commissioners and 
our Council Members 
and our Local Direc- 
tors. This year, as 
most of you already 
know, our Convention 
is to be in Boston. We 
hope your Captain is 
planning to be there 
from the moment the 
first session opens on 
May nineteenth in the 
Hotel Somerset to the 
very last of the very 
last session on May 
twenty-fourth. Then 
we hope she won’t go 
home, even then! For 
there is our Leaders’ 
Training Week fol- 
lowing Convention itself, held out at lovely Cedar Hill, 
the country home of the Massachusetts Girl Scouts, from 
May twenty-fourth to thirtieth inclusive (the “inclusive” 
is very important because every one who goes is expected 
to stay through). Your Captain will be a real Girl Scout 
herself all through this Cedar Hill week, with new games 
and folk dancing and outdoor cooking and many other 
Girl Scouting activities to give a delightful time. When 
she returns home to you, won’t you welcome her, though, 
and won’t you clamor for all the new ideas she has gath- 
ered! Yes, tell your Captain to come to Convention, by 
all means. Show her, too, these messages which our Found- 
er and National Officers are sending to all Girl Scout 
leaders through THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


Convention 
National President, 


Mrs. Juliette Low, our Founder, says: 


“Why should every Girl Scout leader attend the An- 
nual Convention? For the same rea- 
son that we gain more by going our- 
selves, seeing for ourselves and meet- 
ing others who are leading Girl Scouts, 
than if the most enthusiastic and elo- 
quent person came to our home town 
to tell about Girl Scouting. Nor can 
we ever get from handbooks all that we 
wish to know. Who would admit 
that a visitor from abroad or a book 
of travel would teach us all about other 


countries and be as_ beneficial as 
though we traveled in Europe our- 
selves? There is an atmosphere of 


friendship in every Girl Scout Con- 
vention that gives each of us an in- 
sight into Girl Scouting, and we may 
only experience that feeling by per- 
sonally attending the Convention.” 


Our 


Show your Captain these messages about our 
from Mrs. Herbert Hoover, our 
from Mrs. 


Rippin, our National Director, and from our 
National Officers 





taken in Savannah, Ga., the city 
in this country 





National President, 
Herbert Hoover, will greet your 
Captain at Convention 
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Mrs. Herbert Hoover, 
our President, sa)s: 


“Why am I as Cap- 
tain, going to Conven- 
tion? For one reason, 
because I am greatly 
interested in my Girl 
Scouts and what we 
all do together, and I 
will get so many hints 
there for new good 
times and gocd turns 
for us. And because I 
shall meet many, many 
other Giri Scout lead- 
ers and have a won- 
derful time with them. 
Girl Scout leaders 
together have as much 
of joy and work as 
have Girl Scouts to- 
gether. 

And also because it 
is my duty. The 
Girl Scout Convention 
is where the leaders 
make the decisions 
which guide the Girl 
Scout work for the 
ensuing year, and it is my duty to take my part in making 
those decisions for my girls.” 

Mrs. Jane Deeter Rippin, our National Director, says: 

“Every year, my own greatest inspiration is in attending 
the Girl Scout Convention and in meeting there our many 
splendid Girl Scout leaders from all parts of the country. 
1 am happy when I see again the Girl Scout friends 
I have met before. And I always feel a new thrill when 
I meet these Girl Scout leaders who are new and attending 
Convention for the first time. And the fun of it! To my 
mind one of the best things about Girl Scouting is that 
no matter what we do, we have a good time. So I always 
think of our Convention as a Girl Scout game—interesting 
and jolly, with plenty of laughter and merry friendliness.” 


Mrs. Arthur 0. Choate, our First Vice President, says: 


“T have attended Girl Scout Conventions for many years 
now. Each year, one of the most in- 
teresting parts about it is to see the in- 
creasing number of Captains coming who 
were once Girl Scouts themselves. That 
is what you, the Girl Scout of today, 
may look forward to—becoming a Cap- 
tain yourself and attending the Con- 
vention just as your own Captain will 
be coming to Boston in May. Those of 
us on the Program Committee for this 
year’s Convention are hoping every Cap- 
tain who was formerly a Girl Scout will 
make a special effort: to attend. And 
I am sure all our Golden Eaglets will be 
interested to hear that the local Golden 
Eaglets have been chosen to serve as 
Convention pages—a service that will be 
greatly appreciated by all of us.” 
(Continued on page 28) 
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where Girl Scouting first started 


Mrs. 








This home - made 
desk set may be 
fashioned from 
mounting board 
with the use of 
paper fasteners 





The trefoil or any 
of the Merit 
Badges will make 
a characteristic de- 
sign for you 


Your Own Room 


Every girl likes to have her own desk and work-table — 
so here are attractive handicraft suggestions for both 


By PATTEN BEARD 
Photographs by the author 


S I write, 1 am in my study, high up among the 

maple tree’s young spring leaves for I am sitting 

in a high chair by my window, at the end of my 
long, high work-table. You will like this work-table of 
mine, it’s quite jolly. And I shall tel! you its exact size for 
if you have a Girl Scout cabin or room large enough, you 
may wish to try having one like it. 

You see, it is this way with me—when I work I simply 
must be by a window. Not for light! But because I must 
see off somewhere. When I first came just 
to look at my study, before it was mine, 
with my dog Tylo at my heels, I surveyed 
with dismay the windows where my desk 
ought to be. They were high and if an 
ordinary desk or table were placed under 
them, I knew I would have no outlook at 
all. 

“Tylo, what shall we do about it?” I asked 
as he curled himself close to my lap as I 
sat upon the floor. 

“Lump it,” said Tylo. 

“T won’t!” I returned. “There must be 
some way out... I have it! We'll have a 
window-seat and work-table combined! And 
the work-table will be big enough to reach 
up to the windows. In other words, we'll 
rise to the occasion.” 

Tylo wagged his stump of tail. ‘“That’s 
the idea!” he seemed to say. “That'll do it.” 

So I got a carpenter to make a high table, 
six feet long and exactly a yard wide, that 
would fit into the space beside the windows 
(which same space the man and I first 
carefully measured, needless to say). He 
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table is heavy but what a joy to me when I saw that it had 
really come true! 

Such a work-table allows me to stand up to it, if I wish, 
when I work or write. Or I can have really lots of fun 
perching high on the accountant’s chair you see in the 
picture. Try this idea for a work-table in your own room 
if the windows are high or in your Girl Scout cabin if the 
plan fits. Those shelves that are hidden by the Italian 
blanket of orange, red and yellow—see them in the picture 
with Tylo?—hold everything from my old- 
fashioned music box that plays The Blue 
Danube and Monastery Bells to all the 
stories, articles, verses, games, books and 
work that live under my work-table with 
portfolios and paint-boxes. You may not 
have exactly this to conceal, but you will 
find a shelf makes any table useful and a 
big cover hides it, Perhaps there is an idea 
here for your Patrol Corner or for your 
over-night cabin. 

When my high work-table was in place, I 
discovered that the end opposite my type- 
writer made Tylo and me a window-seat. 
A little kitchen ladder leads up to it. And 
when I climb up, I am almost in a tree-top 
for the friendly maple is just outside. 

If, however, the idea of a high work-table 
does not fit into your room, you need not 
lack a table desk. Ordinary every-day table 
desks may be made from kitchen tables, 
painted. They are very good. And to yours 
may be added an attractive desk set which 
you yourself can make. 

I know that most Girl Scouts know about 


hoes 








made the high work-table of oak, strong 
and firm, with shelves below its top where 
I can hide all my work materials and rest 
my feet when I am sitting on my high ac- 
countant’s chair at the typewriter. The 


A lampshade made from 

rafia will be an 

pensive and artistic ad- 
dition to your desk 
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rafha and its use in basket-weaving. I 
weave, too, and I dye my own rafha often— 
with wool dye, which I have found more 
satisfactory than straw dye. I made an 
inexpensive lampshade for my study by 


inex- 
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dyeing rafha the right shades to 
fit my color scheme. I went to 
a _. five-and-ten-cent store’ and 
bought an every-day wire frame. to 
fit my lamp. I took my contrast- 
ing shades of raffia, a pair of 
scissors and sat down to have some 
fun inventing a raffia lampshade. 
The picture shows you what I 
evolved. 

And this is how you may make 
one like it. Just cover your 
frame over and over, up and down, 
from top to bottom of the wire 
frame. Knot your rafha at the 
back when you come to the end of 
a strand and put the next strand 
on, fastening it with a knot at 
the base or the top of the frame, 
wherever you had to leave off. 
Next time in covering, cover the 
knots. Let the rafha slightly over- 
lap. This makes the groundwork. 
Your own judgment will tell vou 
when the groundwork is complete, 
with all the wire nicely covered, 
and no ragged edges or knots 
showing. Next, weave a fancy 
stitch like a spider web on each 
side of the shade. The rafha for 
this is the shade contrasting with that you used for the 
groundwork. When you have completed your shade, 
placed it upon your lamp and turned on the light inside, 
the lovely effect of light through the colored raffia will be 
almost that of stained glass. 


Now for the desk set. I keep mine upon my formal 
desk-table where I sign checks when I have them handy! 
(My high work-table is my working place). The desk set 
itself is a stenciled cardboard one, easily made. First, the 
desk pad to hold your large blotter. All of this desk 
set, which is shown in the picture, is fastened together 
quickly with brass-headed paper-fasteners, pronged. Your 
desk pad may be of any desired size. Cut a sheet of heavy 
mounting paper to fit the size of your desk top or smaller 
if you wish it so. 
Cut from cardboard 
the four corner 
pieces to fit the cor- 
ners of the mount- 
ing paper, making 
them of good pro- 
portion and large 
enough to hold the 
blotter in place when 
slipped under them. 
Fasten each corner 
into place with the 
fasteners, prongs 
down and bent back 
under the pad. 

The calendar that 
you see is a small 
strip of cardboard 
with easel-back ad- 
ded and calendar 
fastened in front. 
Paper-fasteners with 
brass heads are- uni- 
formly used in this 
work. 

A disk of card- 





Tylo enjoying a nap on the high window-seat. 

Note the shelves underneath and the small 

kitchen ladder by which the window-seat is 
reached 
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board with chamois skin leaves 
makes your penwiper. A curved 
blotter is made from a long nar- 
row strip of cardboard bent at the 
center and folded upon its, end 
sides: A straight top is fastened 
over this after a blotter has been 
covered over the first part of the 
curved desk-blotter. A glance at 
the picture will give you a clear 
idea of just how this is done as 
well showing you how a straight 
bit of cardboard, fastened to the 
top, adds a decorative handle. 

The paper-rack is made upon the 
groundwork of some narrow box 
about six or eight inches long and 
four wide. Fit strips of card- 
board about it, using one-length 
piece on four sides first. Cut this 
to fit: you will need a ruler to 
measure the exact fit. Fasten art 
the rear. Cut a piece to fit the 
front and cover back-fastening. 
Do not use any more brass-headed 
fasteners than you can help. Use 
them carefully and artistically. 

Next buy a small stencil. Or, 
better, make your own stencil pat- 
tern with the trefoil or your 
favorite Merit Badge for a design. Adapt this to a two- 
inch stencil, 


A word from the Editor 


More good things coming! Next month, Patten Beard 
will give you truly enchanting suggestions about what you 
can do with a little gingham. And if you are wondering 
what she can possibly have to say about it, all we can say 
is, “Wait and see!” She has made every one in THE 
AMERICAN GIRL office want to start right in with gay 
checked material and paint—yes, paint/ 

Many of you have written asking where “Our Little 
Workshop in the Woods” vanished last Fall. “Our Little 
Workshop in the Woods” is our summer outdoor 
handicraft page 
which will return to 
THE AMERICAN 
Girt in our June 
issue. You will wish 
to make everything 
described, every 
month, we are sure, 
—starting with the 
Camp Memory 
Book in June. From 
the Girl Scouts of 
California came this 
gay yellow book 
with its woodsy 
green cord and its 
artistic inside pages. 
In it were pasted 
pictures and just the 
kind of camp sou- 
venirs every girl 
likes to keep. We 
wrote to the Cali- 
fornia Girl Scouts 
and found out how 
they made it. 


A high window-seat and work-table combined 


































































































ROM THE EDITOR: By special 

request from many of our readers, 
we are filling this month’s Beholder 
Page with contributions from our eleven, 
twelve and thirteen year old contribu- 
tors. As you will see, all parts of the 
United States are represented: West, 
Middle West, East and South. Next 
month, if we receive a sufficient number, 
all the contributions will be by fourteen 
and fifteen year old Girl Scouts. Send 
in yours at once if you have not already 
done so. Send in your Nature snap- 
shots, too, as well as any heading that 
you draw. 


Dawn 


My window faces Northeast and in 
the early mornings I like to watch the 
sun rise. First the sky is gray, with 
stars scattered about here and there. 
As the light comes, the stars disappear 
one by one. It’s like blowing out one 
candle after another. At first the sky 
is gray, turning gradually yellow, then 
pink, then the sun appears. Before the 
sun rises, the mountains look like sil- 
houettes but as the light appears, they 
turn light and then blue-gray. If the 
sun shines very bright, I can see a speck 
of shining white on the top of one of 
the mountains. That speck is the Lick 
Observatory. 


Preccy BUCHANAN, 
Age 13, Troop 8, Palo Alto, Calif. 


In Our Carolina Sandhills 


Some Girl Scouts probably have never 
seen the beautiful sandhill section of 
the ‘Carolinas. For them our woods 
would furnish an unusual amount of in- 
terest as they are filled with beautiful 
flowers, shrubs, and trees. Clear streams 
flow between the sandhills supplying 
water for the numerous plants which 
grow along the banks. 

I had never seen the sandhills until 
we moved here about a year ago. It 
has been interesting to note the differ- 
ence between the flowers here and in 
the western part of our state. I have 
been surprised to find laurel and galax, 
typical mountain plants, here. Then 


The Beholder 


‘‘ Beauty is in the eye of the Beholder” 
The Beholder is entirely written and illustrated 
by the Girl Scouts who send in a description or a 
story or a picture of something interesting they have 
seen outdoors. Tell about it in not more than 275 
words, giving your name, age, and Girl Scout troop 
number. Girl Scout artists may draw headings 
this size in India ink. To every Girl whose contribu- 
tion is accepted, the Beholder will award a book. 

Our heading this month was drawn by 

Bernice White, Troop 2, Riverside, Calif. 
there are so many plants which I had 
never known before. Among these are 
the two gentians. About the first of 
November, my mother brought me a 
small brilliant blue flower which she 
found in the sandhills. It had five petals 
which were joined by a little fringe. We 
put it in water. Every night it closed 
and each morning it opened again. About 
this time, my sister who is also a Girl 
Scout, had a story in her lesson which 
gave us a clue as to what our little 
flower was. It was the legend of the 
gentian. 

If you have read this story, you will 
remember that the Queen of the Fairies 
being out late one night went up to a 
little gentian and asked for shelter. The 
gentian was sleepy and did not want to 
be disturbed so she told the fairy to go 
away. The little fairy then turned to 
another gentian and this gentian being 





When 
watch for beauty everywhere. Char- 
lotte Severson of Auburn, N. Y., 
took this picture of the Delaware 


Water Gap when she was traveling 
in Pa. 


our Beholders travel, they 
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friendly (probably a good Scout) gave 
her shelter until morning. As the little 
fairy hastened away, she told the kind 
gentian that she and her children would 
always have the power to open their 
eyes and receive the warm sunlight. But 
the selfish gentian should remain closed 
forever. 

After reading this story, we knew we 
had found the open or kind gentian. Oh! 
how badly we wanted the closed gentian 
then. About the middle of November, 
mother took us to the woods to look 
for this gentian. We found some beauti- 
ful plants, one stalk being three feet 
high with six or seven clusters of bril- 
liant blue blossoms which never opened 
but which always looked like buds. This 
we found in swampy places but the open 
gentian grew on the hillsides. 

Lucy Lee Harris, 

Age 11, Troop 1, Rockingham, N. C. 


Our Chipmunk 


Late last summer, some friends and 
I would go for Nature walks every 
afternoon. One day we started on our 
journey to the fields. As we were walk- 
ing along the wood, in one of the fields 
we saw a head pop out of a hole, then 
it went back. So we went over to see 
what it was. We walked slowly and 
softly, then we sat down near the hole. 
Up popped a head and out he jumped. 
It was a chipmunk. He saw us and ran 
down a path into another hole. We saw 
many other little paths running to other 
holes. We waited a long time but he 
didn’t come out. 
Mary ELizABETH BRAYTON, 
Age 12, Troop 4, Fall River, Mass. 


A Fireplace Victrola 


We have quite recently returned from 
California where my parents and I lived 
for several years. California with its 
lovely mountains, flower gardens and 
fascinating ocean is a wonderful place 
to study Nature in her many moods. To 
the new-comer, the mocking birds hold 
one of the greatest attractions. These 
large gray birds will perch on the house- 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Taking up Tennis 


No game 1s more universally popular with 

girls than tennis. These practical sug- 

gestions by the National Tennis Champ- 

ton of 1915-1922 will help you with your 

own game whether you are a beginner 
or a “champion’’ yourself 


By MOLLA BJURSTEDT 


HAVE heard that one may learn to swim by being 
I tossed overboard in deep water; possibly this is true, 

but I doubt if the stroke, thus frantically found, is 
the best stroke. One may also learn to play tennis by 
being shoved on to a court with a racquet and told to play; 
most people start in some such way. I did—and it took 
me some years to get rid of the faults which I at once fell 
into. 

It saves an infinite amount of time to start right; the 
tennis genius may evolve a creditable game on her own ac- 
count, but I am sure she would play a better game if she 
had first mastered fundamental play and then put the 
genius play on the top of that. The beginner always 
executes a stroke in the least effective but most strength- 
absorbing way. When I began, my only idea was to hit 
the ball with all my might. I liked the game because it 
gave me a rare chance to hit something without being re- 
primanded. Sometimes the ball went into the net, more 
often it sailed yards away. I was tamed by my fellow play- 
ers who insisted that I give some attention to the court lines. 

Finally—after perhaps three months—I had a profes- 
sional teacher and started to learn to play tennis instead 
of the exhilarating game which I had founded. And it 
was-ever so hard to give up the entirety of my own ideas. 

Have your own racquet from the very beginning; find 
one that exactly suits you in weight, balance and grip. It 
pays to buy the best in racquets. I like the very tightly 
strung, fine gut—the fine gut gives more elasticity to the 
stroke, although it is not so economical as the heavier 
stringing. 

The shape of the head is a matter of individual taste, 
and any of the better makes have well-formed faces. When 
your racquet is not in use, keep it in a press. The frame 
must always be true, else the face of the racquet will have 
odd angles and the ball will fly off in all sorts of queer 
directions. 

I use a 1334-ounce racquet, which is heavy in the head 
and feels like a 14%4-ounce one; I like the heavy head 
because it seems to give me greater power in my drives. I 
play a purely driving game; my arm is strong and I can 
handle the extra weight. Most players prefer an evenly 
balanced racquet, and probably such is best for the begin- 
ner; one can afterward experiment a little on weights. Very 
few girls will do well to take a racquet heavier than 13% 
ounces ; Mrs. Bundy, Mrs. Wightman, Miss Mary Browne, 
in fact all the best American women, use that weight. A 
heavy racquet will quickly tire the forearm and slow up 
the play. Unless one is really very weak and slight, 13 
ounces is a minimum weight. 

The size of the grip is very important; you can never 
learn to play unless you have an entirely comfortable 
handle. I use a rather small handle 5% inches in circum- 
ference—because I want my whole hand about the grip, 
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but 5% inches is the usual 
size. Most dealers will 
find you a racquet to suit if 
you are persistent. 

“A firm grip cannot be had 
unless the handle is dry 
during play; if your hands 
perspire it is well to wind 
the handle with tape. I am 
luckily not bothered in that 
Way. 

Several ways of holding 
the racquet are in vogue; | 
think the “American” 


way 
is the best. It is as follows: tee.” 
grasp the racquet at the very t. f ay 
end, resting the butt against Rs Yr 

anf ig 
the base of the palm; many Ey 


girls simply “grab” the 
handle about halfway up; 
they wonder why they can- 
not control the ball. To 
get the proper leverage and 
freedom it is necessary to 
take the racquet at the very end. This grip may seem in- 
secure at first, but you will soon become accustomed to it. 

I use two grips: the first for forehand strokes and the 
second for backhand strokes. In the first grip the hand is 
simply closed around the handle with the thumb across. 
This is the grip which is used for all strokes excepting 
those on the backhand. The backhand stroke requires a 
firmer grip, and therefore the thumb is moved out parallel 
with and pressing against the handle. The shift is an easy 
one and is made, almost unconsciously, as the racquet 
swings over for the backhand play. This is, I think, the 
easiest and the most natural grip; one strikes almost as 
though with the palm of the hand on the forehand strokes, 
while the thumb up the handle gives a definite firmness, 
without undue strain on the wrist, in the backhand strokes. 
Some players shift their grip slightly for the backhand, but 
I think this is unnecessary. I believe in keeping one’s game 
of tennis, in so far as style is concerned, to the elementary 
principles. 

Some players grip their handles with the same firmness 

throughout the whole game. I find that this tires me; I 
prefer to relax my grip between strokes and then close firmly 
as I swing for the ball. It is all a matter of choice ex- 
cept that the grip must be very firm when the ball is taken; 
if your racquet turns ever so little in your stroke, the 
control of the ball is lost. Thoroughly understand the hold- 
ing of the racquet before you attempt to hit the ball; it is 
all very simple, but an awkward grip is difficult to lose if 
persisted in through only a few months. 
A Word from the Editor: The suggestions upon this page 
are taken from Miss Bjurstedt’s splendid book, “Tennis for 
Women,” published by Doubleday, Page and Company. 
We are publishing them here with the kind permission of 
the publishers and we are hoping that many of you will 
place this book in your own sport library. Next month, we 
shall give you more of Miss Bijurstedt’s suggestions on 
“strokes” and the “drive”. 
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I AM lading off this month with a 
book that has come just in time for 
the festivities that celebrate the opening 
of vacation. All I need to tell you is the 
title, and that it lives up to it: Parties for 
Occasions by Claire Wallis and Nellie 
Ryder Gates (Century), for that will 
show you that it is what you are looking 
for when you are planning “something 
clever and original”. I had this book on 
my list to speak about to you this month 
and just as I was opening my typewriter 
to do so, came a letter from the Editor 
saying that Mrs. Rippin, your National 
Director, wanted to know if I had seen 
it yet, because it was so useful that Cap- 
tains ought to know about it. So you 
see it comes to you with two introduc- 
tions at once. 


Another book that I am sure Captains, 
or any older girls with stories to tell to 
younger ones, will find valuable, is 
Children’s Stories and How to Tell 
Them, by Woutrina A. Bone (Har- 
court, Brace). It will even help you to 
learn to write, for the chapter on “pic- 
ture-making” shows you how it is pos- 
sible to make color and form live before 
the eyes by using just the right and fitting 
words. There are chapters on “Verses, 
Plays and Mimes” that make splendid 
material for fireside or camp-fire plays, 
and the book ends with Christina Rosset- 
ti’s Goblin Market dramatized by girls 
ten years old. 


The word “goblin” reminds me that I 
have been twice asked lately for books 
of ghost stories to tell or to read at 
camps and summer parties. I suppose 
this is because your nerves, at your time 
of life, are so strong that you like to 
give them something good and hard to 
bite down on. You are like the boy in 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales who wanted to 
learn what fear was like, and so set off 
around the world to learn “how to 
shiver and shake”. ‘The first ghost- 
story party that ever I attended was at 
the house of my Sunday-school teacher: 
I was fourteen, I remember, and we 
scared ourselves so delightfully that we 
all went home with each other in a body 
and the last girl ran like a rabbit. Well, 
here is a collection that has the added 
merit of being funny, Humorous Ghost 
Stories, edited by Dorothy Scarborough 
(Putnam). She has another collection, 
called Modern Ghost Stories (Putnam), 
and this year Small Maynard and Co. 
publish an annual Best Ghost Stories 
edited by Bohun Lynch. For old timers, 
regular standbys to curdle up your blood, 
nothing beats the mystery stories of Ed- 
gar Allen Poe; they are not exactly about 
ghosts, but ah, what creeps they can give 
you! 


Still speaking of stories, I am delighted 














Have You Read These? 


By MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


The Reader’s Guide, Saturday Review oJ 
Literature 


to find in a new set of them information 
for which I have been looking for some 
time. A year ago some one asked The 
Reader’s Guide if there was anything in 
book form about Paul Bunyan, the 
mythical hero of the lumberjacks of the 
North, about whom they seemed to know 
everything, but only by word of mouth, 
handed down from one to another for 
sixty years and getting bigger every time 
it was told. Now comes Paul Bunyan by 
Esther Shephard (McNeil Press, Seat- 
tle), in which for the first time these 
stories are collected, and you can see 
for yourself how tall they are: how 
he dug the Columbia River for a log 
chute to the Pacific Ocean, how he built 
a bunkhouse so high that the top of 
seven stories had to be put on hinges to 
let the moon ride by—a real piece of 
mythology in the making. Better put 
this in your camp kit. 

Something a little milder for story 
telling? Bird Stories, collected from St. 
Nicholas (Century) come from all coun- 
tries and are so well told that they can 
be read aloud without retelling. Some 
are exciting, some funny, some historical, 
and some informative, like the one called 
An Army of Observation, which tells 
about the government scientists stationed 
all over the country to watch and report 
upon the habits and methods of migra- 
tory birds. Proverb Stories of Many 
Lands by Lucile Berk (Century), has 
twelve tales, each written about some- 
one famous in history and each coming 
to a climax with a proverb. As the 
countries include China, India, Russia 
and other far off places in Europe and 
elsewhere, the proverbs are new as often 
as they are familiar—for instance, did 
you ever hear the Russian one “You 
cannot sew buttons on your neighbor’s 
mouth?” When the Camp Fire Burns 
by John Hubert Cornyn (Little Brown) 
is a set of twelve real Indian stories, 
told to the author when he was little 
by a real Indian Chief, and two of his 
forest friends. They have been re-told 
in language simple enough for quite 
young children to understand, and I 
should think they would make good 
camp-fire material even for older listen- 
ers. 





The Book of Story-Poems, compiled 
by Walter Jerrold (Stokes), is another 
poetry collection to add to the list I 
gave you some time ago. This book is 
especially good for young people, boys or 
girls, who did not get used to poetry 
when they were little and so are apt to 
think it “silly” or “jingling stuff” when 
they are, say, ten or twelve or even 
older. For if you caa get interested in 
a poem for the sake of its story and 
it is a really good poem, you will find, 
perhaps, that it is possible for poetry 
not only to make sense but to make bet- 
ter sense than the same story in prose. 
All these poems would provide material 
for acting: often you like to act out 
a story, with impromptu scenery and 
costumes made out of anything in the 
house, while some one reads the text 
as you perform it. 

Have you a “golden robin” nesting 
near your house or your camp? ‘There 
is a pleasant little book called The Balti- 
more Oriole by Raphael S. Payne 
(Norman Remington) that came to this 
office some months ago, and should be 
trought to your att2ntion if yeu love 
birds and their ways. It is a story of 
Audubon as well, and his first meeting 
with the charming and ingenious crea- 
ture. Speaking of birds, I have just been 
rereading The Story of a Cuckoo's Egg 
by Hilda Terras (Dutton), for I have 
been interested in bird neighbors, as one 
is bound to be at this time of year. 
This book shows, with actual photo- 
graphs, one of the tragedies that we 
have so often heard about but that has 
been seldom witnessed—the clumsy fat 
cuckoo-child in the hedge-sparrow’s 
house, fed and waited upon by the good 
little foster-parents, calmly murdering 
the sparrow babies in the absence of 
their protectors, and gobbling all the 
food these deluded philanthropists would 
bring him. The pictures are taken at 
every stage of the process, and beauti- 
fully colored; it is a remarkable side- 
light on natural history. 

Now, away at the end of this chapter 
of my book talk—which always bangs up 
against “continued-in-our-next” with a 
pile of books still waiting to be told 
about, I want to tell the older girls of 
a book of essays, friendly talks on seri- 
ous matters, called Friends With Life by 
Anne Allinson (Harcourt, Brace). The 
author was formerly Dean of Women in 
two great universities, Wisconsin and 
Brown, and has kept, to a wonderful 
degree, the tone of sympathetic under- 
standing that she must have had in her 
voice when girls came to her for advice, 
for comfort or for inspiration, in those 
hours when life seems rather larger than 
you would like to have it for strict com- 
fort. 
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The Radio Puzzle 


Here we see Puzzle Jack and Puzzled 
Jill tuning in on their new high power 
radio set. They have been unusually suc- 
cessful lately in listening to many distant 
stations from all over the country. 

Puzzle Jack says that he has picked up 
messages from the various states indicated 
in the “wave” in the picture, the first let- 
ter in one being the last letter in the 
other, and the number of letters in between 
are shown as dots. 

The first and third letters in the empty 
spaces on the board will make, spelling 
downward, the ‘names of two well known 
broadcasting cities, and reading across the 
letters will construct words as indicated 
by the meanings underneath. Hidden in 
the picture you will find a Girl Scout 
“listening in.” 


Precious Stone Puzzle 
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By Betry CANDOR 

Montclair, N. J. 
Make a square of seven letter words of 
the following definitions: 1. To cast off. 2. 
A traveler. 3. Storeroom for grain. 4. An 


Asiatic nationality. 5. Study of stone. 6. 
To bewitch. 7. Disharmony. 
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The letters in the darker squares will 
spell, reading downwards, the name of a 
precious stone. 


Word Jumping 
By changing one letter at a time change 
TUNE into DIAL, in five moves. 


Puzzle Jack’s Word Square 


By IRMA Muser, 
Troop 14, New York, N. Y. 


From the following definitions build a 
construction of four-letter word squares. 


UPPER LEFT 
A share 
Space 
Smoke 
To gain possession 
UPPER RIGHT 
A vessel 
Extent of surface 
Did send 
Consumes 
CENTER 
An elf 
Placed 
Sin 
Paradise 
LOWER LEFT 
Interwoven threads 
In bed 
To give up 
A beautiful place 
LOWER RIGHT 
A bird’s abode 
Reflected sound 
Foot gear 
Part of the foot 





This picture represents the call letters 
of a radio broadcasting station. 


A Riddle 


Speaking of broadcasting news and such, 
what is the most popular paper in the 
summer time? 


Answers to April Puzzles 


Tue Garpen Puzzre; 1. Sweet peas. 
ters. 3. Tulips. 4. Geraniums. 5. Larkspur. 
a Morigs! . 7. Petunia. 8. Phlox. 9. Dahlias. 
10. Hollyhocks. 11. Lily. 12. Crocus. 13. 
Heartsease. 14. Roses. 15. Iris. The sunbon- 
net is in the twigs above the sash. 

A Worp Wave; 1, Girls. 2. Scout. 
4. Pride. 5. Equal. 6. Loyal. 
A FiLower Puzzze; Dandelion. 
Worp Jumpinc; Weed, feed, feet, fret, free, 


2. As- 


3. Troop. 


tree. 

A Sprinc Rippre; A cat watching a hole in 
the wall with her back up. 

Puzzie Jacx’s Worp Square: 
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Our Patrol Corner 
Edited this month by Houston, Texas 


MAY patrols are interested in 
unique ways by which inter-patrol 
records may be kept. This “Thermom- 
eter” used by Oak Troop Three of 
Houston, Texas will be suggestive to 
you. In deciding just how your record 
will be kept, make a list of the various 
points which you wish to record, as: 
attendance, activities at troop meeting, 
Merit Badges, other tests, and so on. 
Next decide how you wish to picture 
each patrol’s record for each week or 
month. To tell your story by pictures 
will make it more interesting and more 
artistic than if you keep your record with 
notations only. 

The Scribe of Oak Troop Three 
writes, “We have a contest bulletin 
board. It is a piece of wall board, six 
feet tall and two feet wide. On it are 
drawn four thermometers which register 
the activities of the 
four patrols. At the 
base of each ther- 
mometer is printed 
the name of the pa- 
trol. At the top of 
each is a picture of 
the patrol’s emblem. 
The gradations of 
the thermometer 
are one fourth of 
an inch apart and 
each gradation rep- 
«| resents one point. 
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of the troop for 
such things as at- 
tendance; being in 
uniform; passing 
tenderfoot, second 
class or first class tests; the earning of 
Merit Badges. The Court of Honor also 
decides upon special points for which the 
patrols may work. The patrol which 
first attains one hundred points upon 
the thermometer will be given a party 
by the other patrols.” 

When the ‘troop sent in this ac- 
count to THe AMERICAN GIRL, the 
Eagle Patrol was in the lead. Was 
the party given in their honor, Hous- 
ton? Or did one of the other patrols 
forge ahead at the crucial moment? 
We wish we knew! 























at weekly meetings 





Help the Editor and other Girl Scouts 

What are you doing in your Patrol 
Corner? Contributions will be more 
than welcome for this column—so 
send them in, with complete directions 
so that other Girl Scouts may use 
your best ideas and have as much fun 
as you with them. 





These Ohio Girl Scouts live near Cincinnati in the country and enjoy their Scout- 
ing here with their Captain, Mrs. J. G. Francis 


Scribes 


Oh, Pioneers! So many splendid stories 
came in for the Pioneer Contest that the 
judges could not render their decision in 
time for this issue of our magazine. The 
judges are: Miss Gertrude Barnes, of 
THe AMERICAN Girt editorial staff; 
Miss Marion Humble, Executive Se- 
cretary of the National Association of 
Booksellers; Mrs. Jean Fretwell, in- 
structor of Scouting, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. * * * In our 
June issue, you may look for the final 
announcement of the best stories written 
for the contest, as well as the stories 
themselves. We are planning to publish, 
too, some of the interesting pioneer pic- 
tures which you sent in. * * * We 
had hoped to write personally to every 
Girl Scout who sent in a Pioneer story 
in the contest. But when they came in 
such large numbers, we found it im- 
possible to do so. Will those of you 
who entered the contest take this “thank- 
you”, instead? * * * And Pioneer, rallies, 
hikes and troop meetings? ‘The Editor 
has been pleased to hear that many troops 
have been interested in these. A Man- 
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Camp Andree’s Country Store, mentioned by 
Miss Louise Price, where the 


market each day for their provisions 
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campers 


Chatter 


hattan troop hiked to an old fort in 
Central Park, New York City, and had 
their picture taken there for THE Am- 
ERICAN GIRL—see our June issue. * 
* * In Charleston, West Virginia, the 
officers of the Security Bank and Trust 
Company, hearing of the contest, pre- 
sented the Girl Scouts with a number of 
booklets entitled, Turning the pages of 
history, on the history of Charleston. 
And at their rally, the troops gave scenes 
from their town’s early history. 

Already the number of Homemaking 
Badges earned has increased. Some 
troops, seeing the picture of Birming- 
ham’s “model” house in our April issue, 
have started upon similar small houses. 
If you wish suggestions for your own 
Better Homes Week plans, May 11-17, 
see our April issue or write directly to 
Dr. James Ford, 1653 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. Tell him 
you are a Girl Scout. * * * The 
Girl Scouts of Macon, Georgia recently 
spent a week-end in Joycliffe, their com- 
munity camp, planting an avenue of 
yellow poplars. Has your troop planted 

a “Tree of Remembrance”? * * * 
At the Harrisburg, Pennsylvania rally 
recently, stunts and songs were given 
by districts. “Every troop in Harris- 
burg and vicinity prepared a stunt,” 
writes Miss Amelia Long, their Local 
Director, “then the best stunt was 
chosen from each district. (Harris- 
burg is made up of small districts of 
four troops each.) The stunts were 
varied. Troop 10 presented The 
First Flag. Troop 7 gave Cinderella; 
Troop 26, The Golden Goose; Troop 
23, The Tinder Box; and Troop 36, 
a take-off on an English Steeple Chase. 
This year we sang our Girl Scout 
songs by districts. Each troop chose 
a song and sang it at the close of 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Forecast: Girl Scouts on the trail 
to welcome Spring j 
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A Girl Scout Enter- 


tainment 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
When the Girl Scouts of Worcester 


gave an entertainment not long ago, they 
arranged various delightful numbers for 
their audience. One of the most novel 
was a Cookie number. The Worcester 
Girl Scouts had just completed a most 
successful “Cookie Day”. The title of 
this program number was, 4 Girl Scout 
Cookie filled with Good Things. ‘Two 
Girl Scouts rolled out a huge cookie into 
the center of the stage. On the cookie 
was lettered: 
18,000 cookies 
1,500 dozens 
$300.00 dollars 
which was what Worcester had done on 
Cookie Day. When the huge cookie 
reached the center of the stage, out 
stepped two girls in Spanish costume who 
did a Spanish folk dance. The cookie 
meanwhile rolled away. We think this 
a splendid idea for all kinds of program 
numbers, after you have had a Cookie 
Day. You may have a variation of it 
by which the girls who step out from 
the cookie represent what the Girl 
Scouts are planning to do with the money 
earned—if it has to do with camp, a 
camp scene, and so on. 
The Scribe of the troop, Irene M. 
Scidek, adds, “Then came our one act 
play, Joint Owners in Spain. Perhaps 


many of you have seen this. It is a well- 
known play and is certainly good. Our 
seventh number we took from THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, our helpful guide in all 
things.” 





t 

Enjoying her Honolulu visit—Miss Elsa 

Becker of our National Education 
Department 





mm. £>"> |, 
The Girl Scouts of 


Troop 1, Saugerties, N. Y. who were called the “Eclipse 





Girls” on January twenty-fourth 


Ho, Merrie May 


Those of you who are looking for 
May Day ideas will find plenty of them 
in the May Day Festiwal Book, just 
published by the American Child Health 
Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City (price 10 cents). In it are 
plans for pageants and festivals, old May 
Day customs and ceremonies, the Com- 
munity Festival, a May Day play, pa- 
rades, window exhibits, May Day meals 
(including a description of the May 
Breakfast given each year by the Girl 
Scouts of Sheboygan, Michigan). At the 
back of the book, there is a splendid list 
of May Day plays and pageants, May 
Day poetry, songs, dances and singing 
games, stories, myths and health films. 
This is a booklet that should find a 
welcome place in every troop library as 
the suggestions given in it will be good 
for next year’s May Day as well as 
this year’s. When you write for the 
Festival Book, say that you are a Girl 
Scout. 


With the permission of the Associa- 
tion, we are here publishing the following 
selections from the Festival Book. 


The English Merrie May. This is 
perhaps the simplest motif for a May 
Day celebration. Old English costumes 
should be used. The processional may 
include any characters associated with 
jollity and happy times. The usual pro- 
ceeding is as follows: A herald enters 
and announces, “Wake! Wake! ‘Tis the 
Morn of May.” Then enter such char- 
acters as Robin Hood and his merry men, 
shepherds and shepherdesses, foresters, 
milk maids, villagers, Mother Goose im- 
personations, girls with flowers and 
fruit, Morris dancers, hobby horses. The 
processional marches about the field and 
ends in two lines, one on either side of 
the May Pole, facing center. The herald 
announces, “Make way! Make way! 


’Tis Our Queen of May.” Flower 
25 


girls enter strewing flowers before the 
Queen followed by girls with garlands, 
a page with the crown, and a group of 
children rolling flowered hoops. The 
Queen appears at last attended by pages 
and ladies-in-waiting and takes her seat 
on a throne facing the field. She is 
crowned by a little child. Folk dances 
are performed in honor of the Queen 
and as a grand climax the May Pole 
is wound with its bright-colored ribbons. 
A “Queen’s Coach” is formed and the 
Queen is borne from the field followed 
by all the company. 

Sometimes in popular customs, the 
contrast between the dormant powers of 
vegetation in winter and their awaken- 
ing vitality in spring takes the form of a 
dramatic game in which the actors play 

(Continued on page 43) 


Seeing the Eclipse 


Were you in the region of the eclipse? 
And did you stand in wonder for the 
creeping darkness, the eerie shadows and 
the marvel of the light encircled black 
ball in the sky? On January 24th, 
the day of the eclipse, the Girl Scouts of 
Saugerties, New York, whose pictures 
you see on this page, rendered a service 
which enabled many others to see the 
eclipse more comfortably than would 
otherwise have been possible. Saugerties 
lies in a position which was especially 
favorable for seeing this eclipse. Visitors 
came from many miles to a certain hill 
there for the view they could have there. 
The local Chamber of Commerce made 
plans for special hospitality, providing 
coffee and cakes for the guests. They 
asked the Boy and Girl Scouts to help 
in the serving. “The weather was bitter 
cold,” writes Leah M. Urquhart, Cap- 
tain of Troop 1, who sent us the picture, 
“so that you can imagine how much the 
warm drink was appreciated.” 





Asove: This trail leads 
from Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Though rocky, it does not 
daunt our Western Girl 
Scouts or Captains 


Richt: Mrs. Rippin, our 
National Director whom 
you see with two Camp 
Andree Girl Scouts, will 


be waiting to greet your 


Captain at Convention 


RicHt: Mrs. Arthur 
Choate, first National 
Vice President, will lead 
the Convention discus- 
sion on our Courts of 
Honor and badges 


\ 


From mountain and valle 
city and town and country, 


AsovE: When our Mead- 

ville, Pa. Girl Scouts set 
Bretow: From Southern out upon their trail, they : 
trails such as this of Camp met this huge sand pile and ' preside 
Joycliff, Macon, Ga., and promptly climbed it! % erican 
from troops such as these, E tion ses 
Captains will come to Con- 
vention 


Ricut: Mrs. Fred- 
erick Edey (sitting 
at the extreme right) 
is here seen visiting 
the Girl Scouts of 
W orcester, Mass. 








i 


f 
| 
i 


:&s. William 
weChairman of 

al Publica- 
mittee, will 
our “Am- 
I” Conven- 


:@lrs. Arthur 
a@pur National 
wp oard, will be 
any Boston 
hostesses 


Lert: If your Captain in- 
quires, Mrs. Rippin will 
describe this interesting 
tree planting which took 
place at Camp Andree 
last year 


Lert: Mrs. Nicholas 
Brady, National Treas- 
urer, will tell the story 
of how troops every- 
where helped build our 
new Headquarters 


ad to Boston 


rom prairie and plain, from 


Asove: Just as the Con- 
vention delegates will do, 
these Omaha, Nebr. Girl 
Scouts send greetings to 
all of you and say that 
they, too, enjoy hiking 


Lert: Mrs. Edey, 
head of our National 
Field Committee, will 


preside 


when the 


Convention delegates 
tell about their Girl 


Scouts 


Asove: The start of a Mil- 
waukee, Wis. over-night 
hike—perhaps the Captain 
of this very troop will be 
at-Convention to meet your 
Captain 


BeLtow: There are moun- 
tain trails to follow out 
from our Santa Fe, N. 
Mex. Girl Scout camp— 
and neighboring miners to 
relate local legends 
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CAMP ARBUTUS for girls 10-20. 


Bleventh season. Located on inland 
lake 12 miles from Traverse City, 
Michigan. Canoe trips, water and 
land sports, woodcraft, riflery, 
crafts, dancing, dramatics, nature 
study. Resident physician. Booklet. 
Edith A. Steere, Packard Road, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 





KEOKUK CAMP FOR GIRLS 


PENTUCKET POND 
GEORGETOWN, MASS. 

Spend an ideal summer in this 
“CAMP OF A THOUSAND JOYS” 
Add one laugh more to the 
“HOUSE OF A HUNDRED LAUGHS” 

Sleep soundly in the brown, peaked tents 
Swim vigorously in the blue, dancing waters 
Eat ravenously of the well cooked Keokuk food 
Live, Learn and Love for eight happy weeks. 
A camp within the reach of every girl. 
Send for booklet. 
NOW address until June Ist: 
MRS. MARGARET L. FOX 
No. 2 Abbott St. Danvers, Mass. 
After June Ist: Georgetown, Mass. 





CAMP HACKINATACK 

MOUNTAIN CAMP—LYME CENTER, N. H. 

Junior camp for girls 8 to 16 years—Real 
mother’s care—Refined counselors. Swimming, 
hiking, tennis, volley and basket ball, crafts, na- 
ture, dramatics. 

Free horse-back riding. References required. 
$150 for season of eight weeks. 


Address MRS. WALTER M. FLINT 
Plymouth, N. H. 





Camp Interlochen 


(Private) 


Interlochen, Michigan 


Girls—Juniors, 7-14; Seniors, 15-25. 200 acres Virgin 
Pine, beautiful lakes, hill ranges. 

Activities: Regular land and water sports. Special, 
Rifles, archery, canoes, riding, nature study, craft work. 
For Booklets; Address Mrs. P. 0. Pennington, 160 
Tuxedo Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





Eagle’s Nest Camp 
Waynesville, N. C. 
Riding, swimming, sports, hikes, crafts, 
nature lore, dancing, music, dramatics— 
but none too strenuous. Intelligent atten- 
tion to individual needs. Excellent food. 
Ages 6 to 18; $300. NO EXTRAS. Staff 
already engaged. Write for booklet. Mrs. 
Fred Myers, Jr., East 40th St., Savannah, 
Georgia. 


CAMP NAIDNI ‘2*¢ Ounmere, vt. 


for girls 8-21 
Wholesome vacation camp. 50 acres. % 
mile lake front. Swimming. canoeing, 
hikes and gypsy trips. For information 
apply to Mrs. G. C. Britten, 7 Hillside 
Road, Mount Kisco. New York. 


CAMP THORWALD, 3, 5% scte moun- 


9 tain camp for 
girls. Horseback riding, mountain climbing, over 
night expeditions, swimming, tennis and all out-of- 
doors sports, hand crafts, and interpretive dancing, 
surrounded by picturesque Tennessee scenery. 


Juniors 10-14. Seniors 14-25. 9th season. 








Booklet 
upon request. Mr. and Mrs. M. N. MeDewell, Camp 
Thorwaid, Sewanee, Tenn. 





Tell Your Captain to 


Come 
(Continued from page 17) 
Mrs. Julius Rosenwald, our Second 
Vice President says: 

“TI remember very well the first Con- 
vention I attended which was at Savan- 
nah, Ga. The various reports of the 
activities, which were read there and 
which gave me a wonderful idea of the 
scope of the work being accomplished, 
stirred me as nothing else in a long time. 
Since then I have attended several Con- 
ventions and it is my aim to attend them 
all providing I am in this country at the 
time. There is one other great satisfac- 
tion that one gets from these Conven- 
tions and that is the contact with the 
fine workers who come from all over 
the country and a splendid group of 
women they are. The Convention this 
year will mark a tremendous progress 
in Girl Scout achievements and will, I 
am sure, prove to be the very best we 
ever held.” 


Mrs. Frederick Edey, Chairman ot 
‘ur National Field Committee, says: 


“First and foremost, tell your Captain 
to come to ‘Convention because it’s such 
fun! Just like a regular party—ice 
cream and all, the kind of party one 
wants to go to because all one’s friends 
will be there. Of course, one doesn’t 
know every one right at the start but 
that doesn’t matter because all Girl 
Scouts are friends and that includes 
Girl Scout leaders, most assuredly. So 
tel: your Captain to come to the party 
in May.” 


Mrs. Arthur Hartt, Member of our 
National Board and one of our Boston 
hostesses, says: 


“It is important and of great ad- 
vantage to all of us to see and get ac- 
quainted with our national officers and 
all our fellow workers. Nothing yields 
more satisfaction than the friends one 
makes on these occasions and the im- 
portance to the Girl Scouts of these 
friendly counselings and the correspond- 
ence that usually follows cannot be 
stressed too much. This is the only oc- 
casion when the older Scout leaders and 
the new Scout leaders may be found in 
large numbers together and they meet 
at meals, in the hallways and at all odd 
hours to exchange experiences. Another 
thing you may be sure of—‘the cold roast 
Boston’ that you have heard of is pre- 
pared to give the warmest kind of wel- 
come and hospitality.” 


Mrs. William Hoffman, our Second 
Vice President, says: 


“As Chairman of the Publications 
Committee, I wish to talk with as many 
Captains as possible during Convention. 
I wish to know what you like best in 
THe AMERICAN GIRL, what you wish 
to have in it that you have not as yet 
found there. So will you not give these 
messages to your Captain to bring with 
her?” 
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THAT’S the time you'll ap- 
preciate Borden’s confec- 
tionery. Creamy milk choc- 
olate cakes—richly-flavored, 


delicious. Chocolate bars 
full of crisp fresh almonds 
or peanuts. Luscious cara- 
melsthatmeltinyourmouth. 


Borden’s candy gives en- 
ergy and endurance. It is 
real food—healthful, nutri- 
tious, easily digested. Keep 
it handy for after-school 
hunger. Take it along on 
hikes and sports. 


There is also a definite 
place for other Borden 
products in your diet: 


To build up weight — take 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk. Thousands of girls 
and boys take it regularly. Gives 
extra energy and builds up 
health. Good because it’s 
sweetened, 


For every cooking need— 
Borden’s Evaporated Milk is 
richer and creamier. Convenient 
for hikes and camping out. 


Some like it hot —and some 
like it cold. Fora delicious drink 
either way, at home or at the 
fountain, ask for Borden’s 
Malted Milk. The Borden Com- 
pany, Borden Building, 350 
Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Get the best and you'll get 
Borden’s 
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Cantilever Stores 
Cat this out for reference 
Akron—1l1 Orpheum Arcade 
Albany—Hewett’s Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl St. 
Allentown—955 Hamilton St. 
Altoona—Bendheim’s, 1302-1lth Ave. 
Asbury Park—R. Bowne, 621 Cookman Ave. 
Asheville—Pollock’s 
Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arcade 
Atlantic City—2019 Boardwalk 
Baltimore—316 North Charles St. 
Bangor—John Conners Shoe Co. 
Berkeley—The Booterie 
Binghamton—Parlor City Shoe Co. 
Birmingham—319 North 20th St. 
Boston—109 Newbury St., Cor. Clarendon 
Bridgeport—1025 Main St., (2nd fioor) 
Brooklyn—516 Fulton St.,(Hanover Pl.) 
Buffalo—641 Main St. (above Chippewa St.) 
Burlington, Vt.—Lewis & Blanchard 
Charleston, W. Va.—John Lee Shoe Co. 
Charlotte—226 North Tryon St. 
162 N. State St. (3rd flr. 
Butler Bldg.) 
1050 Leland (near Bway.) 
6410 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—1705 Euclid Ave. 
Columbus, O0.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Dallas—Medical Arts Bldg. 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—224 Foster Bldg. 
Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—2038 Park Av. (at Elizabeth St.) 
Duluth—107 W. Ist St. (nf. lst Ave. W.’ 
Elizabeth—258 North Broad St. 
Elmira—C. W. O'Shea 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 
Evansville—310 S. 3rd St. (near Main) 
Fresno—The Bootery 
Grand Rapids—The Hervolsheimer Co. 
Greenville—Pollock’s 
Hagerstown—Bikle’s Shoe Shop 
Harrisburg—217 No. 2nd St. 
Hartford—Trumbull & Church Sts. 
Haverhill—Bennett & Co. 
Holyoke—Thos. S. Childs, 275 High St. 
Houston—205 Foster-Bank Comm. Bldg. 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Ithaca—Rothschild Bros. 
Jacksonville, Fla.—Opp. Seminole Hotel 
Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave 
Kalamazoo—The Bell Shoe House 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 
Kingston—E. T. Stelle & Son 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. 
Lewiston—Lamey-Wellehan, 110 Lisbon 
Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. 
Little Rock—417 Main St. (Pugh Bldg.) 
Long Beach, Cal.—536 Pine Ave. 
Los Angeles—728 Hill St. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
Madison, Wis.—Family Shoe Store 
Memphis—28 No. Second St. 
Miami—Dickins Shoe Store 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—25 E'chth St., South 
Montreal—Keefer Bldz., St. Catherine, W. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—A. J. Rice & Co 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St. (2nd _ floor) 
New Redford—Olympia Shoe Shop 
Newburegh—G. A. C. Van Beuren 
New Haven—190 Orance St. (near Court) 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St., Rm. 200 
14 W. 40th St. (opp Pub Lib.) 
9950 Third Ave (1524 St.) 
New York—} 13° John St. (Bet. Bway 
& Nassau) 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—516-15th St. (opp. City Hall) 
Oklahoma City—Fezler’s Boot Shop 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Pasadena—378 E. Colorado St. 
Paterson—18 Hamilton St. (opp. Regent Th.) 
Pawtucket—Evans & Young 
Peoria—105 S. Jeffers’n St. (Lehmann Bldg.) 
Philadelphia—1932 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield—Wm. Fahey, 234 North St. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. 8. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Roanoke—I. Bachrach Shoe Co. 
Rochester—257 Main St. E. (3rd floor) 
Rockford—D. J. Stewart & Co. 
St. Joseph, Mo.—216 N. 7th (Arcade Bldg.) 
St. Louis—516 Arcade Blde. (opp. P. 0.) 
St. Paul—43 E. 5th St., (Frederic Hotel) 
St. Petersbure—W. L. Tillinghast 
Sacramento—219 Ochsner Bld¢., K nr. 7th 
Sacinaw—Goeschel-Kuiper Co. 
Salt Take City—Walker Bros. Co. 
San Diero—The Marston Co. 
San Francisco—127 Stockton St. 
Schenectady—445 State St. 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
Snokane—The Crescent 
Sprinefield, Mass.—Forhes & ‘Wallace 
Stamford—L. Snelke & Son 
Svracuse—121 West Jefferson St. 
Tacoma—255 S. 11th St. (Fidelity Bldg.) 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Troy—35 Third St. (2nd floor) 
Tulsa—Lyon’s Shoe Store 
Utica—28 & 30 Blandina 8t. 
Washington—1319 F Street (2nd floor) 
Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co 
Wilmington, Del.—Kennard-Pyle Co. 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 
Yonkers—22 Main St. 
Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 


Agencies in 439 other cities 


Chicago— 








How Do You Walk? 


HERE is good form in walking just as there is in tennis, golf, skat- 


ing, hurdling or any other sport. 
probably be better at other sports. 


And if you walk correctly you will 
A good walker swings from the 


hips, with shoulders back, body straight and feet straight ahead. ‘There 
is no waste motion. Long distances are covered easily and all movements 
are graceful. The whole foot should get into play with every step and for 


this reason a flexible form of footwear should be worn. 


That’s why real 


hikers like the Cantilever Shoe. It is flexible from toe to heel and is shaped 


like the natural foot. 


The Cantilever oxford pictured above is popular with Girl Scouts. It 
has a low wedged heel that encourages you to toe straight ahead. The 


natural, boyish lines of this shoe give you real comfort. 


The flexible arch 


harmonizes with every foot movement and permits your foot muscles to 


build up springy strength. 


Cantilever Shoes are made in a variety of attractive styles, but always 


along graceful, natural lines. 


They are good looking shoes. 


Cantilever 


oxfords may be had with low heels or moderate height Cuban heels. The 
modish Cantilever pumps are tastefully designed in one-strap, two-strap 


and three-strap effects. 


If none of the stores at the left is near you, write the manufacturers, 
Morse & Burt Company, 429 Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
the address of a Cantilever dealer who 1s more conveniently located. A 


booklet will be mailed to you. 


antilever 


hoe 




















Say to our advertisers, «<I saw it in <The American Girl’” 
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CAMP ARBUTUS for girls 10-20. 


Bleventh season. Located on inland 
lake 12 miles from Traverse City, 
Michigan. Canoe trips, water and 
land sports, woodcraft, riflery, 
crafts, dancing, dramatics, nature 
study. Resident physician. Booklet. 
Edith A. Steere, Packard Road, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 





KEOKUK CAMP FOR GIRLS 


PENTUCKET POND 
GEORGETOWN, MASS. 

Spend an ideal summer in this 
“CAMP OF A THOUSAND JOYS” 
Add one laugh more to the 
“HOUSE OF A HUNDRED LAUGHS” 

Sleep soundly in the brown, peaked tents 
Swim vigorously in the blue, dancing waters 
Eat ravenously of the well cooked Keokuk food 
Live, Learn and Love for eight happy weeks. 
A camp within the reach of every girl. 
Send for booklet. 
NOW address until June Ist: 
MRS. MARGARET L. FOX 
No. 2 Abbott St. Danvers, Mass. 
After June ist: Georgetown, Mass. 





CAMP HACKINATACK 

MOUNTAIN CAMP—LYME CENTER, N. H. 

Junior camp for girls 8 to 16 years—Real 
mother’s care—Refined counselors. Swimming, 
hiking, tennis, volley and basket ball, crafts, na- 
ture, dramatics. 

Free horse-back riding. References required. 
$150 for season of eight weeks. 


Address MRS. WALTER M. FLINT 
Plymouth, N. H. 





Camp Interlochen 
(Private) 


Interlochen, Michigan 


Girls—Juniors, 7-14; Seniors, 15-25. 200 acres Virgin 
Pine, beautiful lakes, hill ranges. 
Activities: Regular land and water sports. Special, 
Rifles, archery, canoes, riding, nature study, craft work. 
For Booklets; Address Mrs. P. 0. Pennington, (60 
Tuxedo Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





Eagle’s Nest Camp 
Waynesville, N. C. 
Riding, swimming, sports, hikes, crafts, 
nature lore, dancing, music, dramatics— 
but none too strenuous. Intelligent atten- 
tion to individual needs. Excellent food. 
Ages 6 to 18; $300. NO EXTRAS. Staff 
already engaged. Write for booklet. Mrs. 
Fred Myers, Jr., East 40th St., Savannah, 
Georgia. 


CAMP NAIDNI Lake Dunmore, Vt. 


for girls 8-21 
Wholesome vacation camp. 50 acres. % 
mile lake front. Swimming. canoeing, 
hikes and gypsy trips. For information 
apply to Mrs. G. C. Britten, 7 Hillside 
Road, Mount Kisco. New York. 


CAMP THORWALD, ¢, 30 sce mow- 


camp for 
girls. Horseback riding, mountain climbing, over 
night expeditions, swimming, tennis and all out-of- 
doors sports, hand crafts, and interpretive dancing, 
surrounded by picturesque Tennessee scenery. 


Juniors 10-14. Seniors 14-25. 9th season. Booklet 








upon request. Mr. and Mrs. M. N. McDowell, Camp 
Therwaid, Sewanee, Tenn. 





Tell Your Captain to 


Come 
(Continued from page 17) 
Mrs. Julius Rosenwald, our Second 
Vice President says: 

“TI remember very well the first Con- 
vention I attended which was at Savan- 
nah, Ga. ‘The various reports of the 
activities, which were read there and 
which gave me a wonderful idea of the 
scope of the work being accomplished, 
stirred me as nothing else in a long time. 
Since then I have attended several Con- 
ventions and it is my aim to attend them 
all providing I am in this country at the 
time. There is one other great satisfac- 
tion that one gets from these Conven- 
tions and that is the contact with the 
fine workers who come from all over 
the country and a splendid group of 
women they are. The Convention this 
year will mark a tremendous progress 
in Girl Scout achievements and will, I 
am sure, prove to be the very best we 
ever held.” 


Mrs. Frederick Edey, Chairman ot 
‘ur National Field Committee, says: 


“First and foremost, tell your Captain 
to come to ‘Convention because it’s such 
fun! Just like a regular party—ice 
cream and all, the kind of party one 
wants to go to because all one’s friends 
will be there. Of course, one doesn’t 
know every one right at the start but 
that doesn’t matter because all Girl 
Scouts are friends and that includes 
Girl Scout leaders, most assuredly. So 
tel: your Captain to come to the party 
in May.” 


Mrs. Arthur Hartt, Member of our 
National Board and one of our Boston 
hostesses, says: 


“It is important and of great ad- 
vantage to all of us to see and get ac- 
quainted with our national officers and 
all our fellow workers. Nothing yields 
more satisfaction than the friends one 
makes on these occasions and the im- 
portance to the Girl Scouts of these 
friendly counselings and the correspond- 
ence that usually follows cannot be 
stressed too much. This is the only oc- 
casion when the older Scout leaders and 
the new Scout leaders may be found in 
large numbers together and they meet 
at meals, in the hallways and at all odd 
hours to exchange experiences. Another 
thing you may be sure of—‘the cold roast 
Boston’ that you have heard of is pre- 
pared to give the warmest kind of wel- 
come and hospitality.” 


Mrs. William Hoffman, our Second 
Vice President, says: 


“As Chairman of the Publications 
Committee, I wish to talk with as many 
Captains as possible during Convention. 
I wish to know what you like best in 
Tue AMERICAN GIRL, what you wish 
to have in it that you have not as yet 
found there. So will you not give these 
— to your Captain to bring with 

er! 


When you renew, say it is a renewal 


May, 1925 




















When you 





THAT’S the time you'll ap- 
preciate Borden’s confec- 
tionery. Creamy milk choc- 
olate cakes—richly-flavored, 
delicious. Chocolate bars 
full of crisp fresh almonds 
or peanuts. Luscious cara- 
melsthatmeltinyourmouth. 


Borden’s candy gives en- 
ergy and endurance. It is 
real food—healthful, nutri- 
tious, easily digested. Keep 
it handy for after-school 


hunger. Take it along on 


hikes and sports. 


There is also a definite 
place for other Borden 
products in your diet: 


To build up weight — take 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk. Thousands of girls 
and boys take it regularly. Gives 
extra energy and builds up 
health. Good because it’s 
sweetened, 


For every cooking need— 
Borden’s Evaporated Milk is 
richer and creamier. Convenient 
for hikes and camping out. 


Some like it hot —and some 
like it cold. Fora delicious drink 
either way, at home or at the 
fountain, ask for Borden’s 
Malted Milk. The Borden Com- 
pany, Borden Building, 350 
Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Get the best and you’ll get 


Borden’s 
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Cantilever Stores 
Cat this out fer oference 
Akron—1l1 Orpheum le 
Albany—Hewett’s Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl St. 
Allentown—955 Hamilton St. 
Altoona—Bendheim’s, 1302-1lth Ave. 
Asbury Park—R. Bowne, 621 Cookman Ave. 
Asheville—Pollock’s 
Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arcade 
Atlantic City—2019 Boardwalk 
Baltimore—316 North Charles St. 
Bangor—John Conners Shoe ©o. 
Berkeley—The Booterie 
Binghamton—Parlor City Shoe Co. 
Birmingham—319 North 20th St. 
Boston—109 Newbury St., Cor, Clarendon 
Bridgeport—1025 Main St., (2nd floor) 
Brooklyn—516 Fulton St.,(Hanover PI.) 
Butfalo—641 Main St. (above Chippewa St.) 
Burlington, Vt.—Lewis & Blanchard 
Charleston, W. Va.—John Lee Shoe Co. 
Charlotte—226 North Tryon St. 
162 N. State St. (3rd flr. 
Butler Bldg.) 
1050 Leland (near Bway.) 
6410 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—1705 Euclid Ave. 
Columbus, O.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Dallas—Medical Arts Bldg. 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—224 Foster Bldg. 
Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—2038 Park Av. (at Elizabeth St.) 
Duluth—107 W. Ist St. (nf. lst Ave. W.° 
Elizabeth—258 North Broad St. 
Elmira—C. W. O'Shea 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 
Evansville—310 S. 3rd St. (near Main) 
Fresno—The Bootery 
Grand Rapids—The Hervolsheimer Co. 
Greenville—Pollock’s 
Hagerstown—Bikle’s Shoe Shop 
Harrisburg—217 No. 2nd St. 
Hartford—Trumbull & Church Sts. 
Haverhill—Bennett & Co. 
Holyoke—Thos. S. Childs, 275 High St. 
Houston—205 Foster-Bank Comm. Bldg. 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Ithaca—Rothschild Bros. 
Jacksonville, Fla.—Opp. Seminole Hotel 
Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave. 
Kalamazoo—The Bell Shoe House 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 
Kingston—E. T. Stelle & Son 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. 
Lewiston—Lamey-Wellehan, 110 Lisbon 
Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. 
Little Rock—417 Main St. (Pugh Bldg) 
Long Beach, Cal—536 Pine Ave. 
Los Angeles—728 Hill St. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
Madison, Wis.—Family Shoe Store 
Memphis—28 No. Second St. 
Miami—Dickins Shoe Store 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—25 E'chth St., South 
Montreal—Keefer Bldz., St. Catherine, W. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—A. J. Rice & Co. 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St. (2nd_ floor) 
New Redford—Olympia Shoe Shop 
Newburgh—G. A. C. Van Beuren 
New Haven—190 Orance St. (near Court) 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St., Rm. 200 
14. W.40th St. (opp Pub Lib.) 
9950 Third Ave (1524 St.) 
13 John St. (Bet. Bway 
& Nassau) 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—516-15th St. (opp. City Hall) 
Oklahoma City—Fezler’s Boot Shop 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Pasadena—378 E. Colorado St. 
Paterson—18 Hamilton St. (opp. Regent Th.) 
Pawtucket—Evans & Young 
Peoria—105 S. Jeffers’n St. (Lehmann Bldg.) 
Philadelphia—1932 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield—Wm. Fahey, 234 North St. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. 8S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Roanoke—I. Bachrach Shoe Co. 
Rochester—257 Main St. E. (3rd floor) 
Rockford—D. J. Stewart & Co. 
St. Joseph, Mo.—216 N. 7th (Arcade Bldg.) 
St. Louis—516 Arcade Blde. (opp. P. 0.) 
St. Paul—43 E. 5th St., (Frederic Hotel) 
St. Petersbure—W. L. Tillinghast 
Sacramento—219 Ochener Blde., K nr. 7th 
Sacinaw—Goeschel-Kuiper Co. 
Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co. 
San PDiero—The Marston Co. 
San Francisco—127 Stockton St. 
Schenectady—445 State St. 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
Snokane—The Crescent 
Sprinefield, Mass.—Forhes & ‘Wallace 
Stamford—L. Snelke & Son 
Svracuse—121 West Jefferson St. 
Tacoma—255 S. 11th St. (Fidelity Bldg.) 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Troy—35 Third St. (2nd floor) 
Tulsa—Lyon’s Shoe Store 
Utica—28 & 30 Blandina 8t. 
Washington—1319 F Street (2nd floor) 
Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co 
Wilmington, Del.—Kennard-Pyle Co. 
Worcester—J. C. Macinnes Co. 
Yonkers—22 Main St. 
Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 


Agencies in 439 other cities 


Chicago— 


New York— 








How Do You Walk? 


HERE is good form in walking just as there is in tennis, golf, skat- 

ing, hurdling or any other sport. And if you walk correctly you will 

probably be better at other sports. A good walker swings from the 
hips, with shoulders back, body straight and feet straight ahead. ‘There 
is no waste motion. Long distances are covered easily and all movements 
are graceful. The whole foot should get into play with every step and for 
this reason a flexible form of footwear should be worn. That’s why real 
hikers like the Cantilever Shoe. It is flexible from toe to heel and is shaped 
like the natural foot. 


The Cantilever oxford pictured above is popular with Girl Scouts. It 
has a low wedged heel that encourages you to toe straight ahead. The 
natural, boyish lines of this shoe give you real comfort. The flexible arch 
harmonizes with every foot movement and permits your foot muscles to 
build up springy strength. 


Cantilever Shoes are made in a variety of attractive styles, but always 
along graceful, natural lines. They are good looking shoes. Cantilever 
oxfords may be had with low heels or moderate height Cuban heels. The 
modish Cantilever pumps are tastefully designed in one-strap, two-strap 
and three-strap effects. 


If none of the stores at the left is near you, write the manufacturers, 
Morse & Burt Company, 429 Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
the address of a Cantilever dealer who 1s more conveniently located. A 
booklet will be mailed to you. 





(antilever 
Shoe 

















Say to our advertisers, «I saw it in <The American Girl’” 
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The dish that 
is always ready 


There is no servant problem in the home 
where Shredded Wheat is known. It is 
ready~-cooked, ready-to-eat—and two Bis- 
cuits with milk or cream make a perfect 
meal. Contains all the body-~building ele- 
ments in the whole wheat including the 
bran which is so useful in promoting health- 
ful bowel movement. The crisp, flavory 
shreds of baked wheat are delicious with 
milk or cream, or with fruits of any kind. 


Shredded 


























The Finishing Touch to the 
Uniform—the Neckerchief 


OW that touch of gay color 
does relieve the khaki! Green, 
purple, dark blue, light blue, khaki, 
pale yellow, cardinal, black and yel- 
low—tied in a neat four-in-hand 
and set off with the golden trefoil 
pinned in the knot, a Girl Scout 
is truly uniformed. 
Our neckerchiefs are of best 
mercerized cotton, embroidered 
with the official trefoil seal, only 


45c. 
On Sale by 
Girl Scouts, Inc. 
670 Lexington Ave. New York City 





























A Farmer at Sixteen 


(Continued from page 8) 
five, she had to pop out of bed, no mat- 
ter how shivery and cheerless_ the 
weather happened to be. She couldn’t 
afford to be daunted by zero weather, 
by drizzly rain, or by paths full of 
snow which had to be shoveled out by 
lantern light. In her father’s absence, 
she was the man of the house. 

Elizabeth did her own work the first 
year. The second year she employed a 
boy of fourteen to help her nights and 
mornings. 

“IT do have to give up certain things 
to be a farmer,” she admitted. “I’m 
on the jump nights, mornings, holidays, 
and summer vacations. I don’t have 
time to spend sitting with the girls at 
soda fountains. I go to the movies sel- 
dom, and I don’t think so much about 
clothes and parties as I used to. But 
it isn’t a sacrifice. I’m simply having 
my fun in another way—in the excite- 
ment of doing a big piece of work by 
myself and in the pleasure of earning 
my own living.” 

I was surprised when I found how 
many obstacles Elizabeth had conquered 
in her determination to finish success- 
fully the job she had begun. The only 
land available for her “farm” was the 
building lot surrounding her father’s 
house. She had to rent pasture and two 
acres of land for corn to supply fodder 
for her cows during the winter months. 
She had to spend one hundred dollars of 
her profits building a small barn for 
her cows. She had no poultry house, 
but she made one from a small build- 
ing moved to her father’s backyard, and 
immediately increased her poultry flock 
from twenty-five to sixty-five. 

“T feel like telling all girls who want 
to farm, to go ahead,” she told me. 
“Once people see that your business 
isn’t a kid’s toy to be put down as soon 
as you are tired of it, they come forward 
with all sorts of unexpected boosts. A 
pig raiser near Greenfield, Massachu- 
setts, heard of me and sent me a pair 
of teenty-weenty pigs to bring up. It 
is just as easy to look after five pigs 
as two; so I bought three more.” 

There they were rooting in a wire- 
fenced yard with a home-made hog house 
at one end. 

“Another man, a dairy farmer, gave 
me a bull calf which I fattened and_sold. 
A South Amherst farmer who loves 
Jerseys, spent much time showing me 
how to feed and care for my stock. If 
I am puzzled about anything, I call him 
on the phone.” 

If a girl doesn’t care for animals, she 
probably should make money in some 
other way than by poultry and dairying, 
Elizabeth believes. One reason for her 
success, she thinks, is her fondness for 
her pets. She likes cows, calves, chickens, 
and pigs so much that she is never 
tempted to neglect them. 

So much for Elizabeth at sixteen. 
How she made her business help pay 
for her education is another, and a still 
more interesting story. 


Who won the Pioneer Contest? Announced in June 
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“Peggy, how can you afford 
new uniforms so often”? 


“T always look so 
faded at troop meet- 
ing and goodness 
knows what I'll do 
for camp this sum- 
mer! My bloomers 
and middies are dull 
and lifeless looking, 
after three years wear. 
I don’t believe you 
spend any more money 
on equipment than I 
do, and yet you al- 
ways have spic and 
span new uniforms. 
How do you do it?” 


“SUNSET dye”, said Peggy laconically. 


“Why, you old dear, you don’t mean to say 
you dye uniforms yourself?” 


“Yes, I do—it’s not hard at all, and I can 
always count on SUNSET to restore the real khaki 
color. You see, their dye chemists worked in 
their laboratory until they got the color formula 
for khaki just right. I’m strong for SUNsET— 
the colors are fast and it doubles the wear of 
my uniforms—saves me as much again as I 
spend.” 


Success with SUNSET is certain when you fol- 


SUNSET 


Soap Dyes 





low the simple form- 
ula worked out for 
Girl Scouts. To redye 
a faded uniform use 
5/8 cake of SUNSET 
Khaki and % cake 
of Dark Green for 
each pound of materi- 
al weighed dry. Dis- 
solve the dye tho- 
roughly in a_ small 
dish of boiling water. 
Then strain through 
cheese cloth into 
the dye bath. In 
dyeing the uniform 
use a utensil large enough to hold plenty of 
water to freely cover the material and allow 
room to stir it about and turn it over and under. 
SUNSET cleans as it dyes and does not stain the 
hands or spoil utensils. 


If you wish to dye scarfs, dresses, or curtains 
for your room, ask to see the SUNSET color card. 
And send to the North American Dye Corpora- 
tion, Mount Vernon, New York for their in- 
struction sheet on tie and dye. This will show 
you how to make the colorful articles demon- 
strated by Miss Foultz and Miss Jinks in many 
Girl Scout camps last summer. 


























NORTH AMERICAN DYE CORPORATION, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


Department 83 
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GUNSTON HALL, 
1912 Florida Ave., Washington, D. C. 
A School for Girls. 
Established 1892. 
Preparatory and Academic Courses. Two 
years Graduate and College work. Music, 
Art and Expression. Domestic Science. 
Business and Secretarial Courses. Re- 
quired athletics under trained supervision. 
MRS. BEVERLEY R. MASON, Principal. 





7) ¥ _ Twenty 
GENESEE WESLEY AN Soeciatists 
on staff. 
Outstanding Special Schools of Music, Art, Oratory, 
Household Crafts, Commerce. Prepares for all colleges. 
Tutoring Aid for belated students. New music studio. 
All activities. Equal to any. Very moderate charges. 

DR. FRANK MACDANIEL, President 

Box 100, Lima, New York 





The Misses Allen School 
A Day “and Residence School for Girls 


Nine miles from Boston 


Five days students accepted 


West Newton, Mass. 





Troy Conference Academy 
Founded 1834 Opens September 16th 
Co-educational 
An exceptionally high class school at moderate rates. 
Approved by New England College Certificate Board. 
Literary Courses, Business, Elocution, Home 
Fifty Acre Campus. Gymnasium, Splendid 
Modern Equip- 
Will welcome 


Music, 
Economics 
Girls’ Athletic teams. New Buildings. 
ment. Beautifully illustrated catalog. 
high type girls. 

Robert L. Thompson, A.B., D.D., Prin., Poultney, Vt. 
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HARDIN COLLEGE fiexico™ 
MEXICO 
A Boarding School for Girls and Young Women. Where 
girls live a happy, healthful life under home-like in- 
fluences. 
A two-year College with strong High School Department. 
Modern Dormitories, new Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, 
and Athletic Fieids, For Catalog, address Pres. S. 
VAUGHN, Box 128, Mexico, Missouri. 


ST. MARY-OF-THE-WOODS 


COLLFEGE—Standard courses leading to degrees. 
Special courses in teacher training, home econom- 
ics, business, expression. 
ACADEMY—Four-year high school course. 
Conservatory of Music. School of Art. 
Both the College and the Academy hold member- 
ship in the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 
85th year. 14 buildings. 
golf, riding, etc. 
Address: THE SECRETARY, Box C 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods 





Gymnasium, swimming, 
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The Affair at Miss 
Bagley’s 
(Continued from page 11) 


not enter into their lives and sports and 
interests because they are always so cu- 
rious about me and will not take me for 
what I am and ask no questions. I am 
terribly lonely and have always been. 
But you are different. You understand. 
You are my friend forever now, and—” 

But at this moment the two were in- 
terrupted in a most unexpected fashion. 
For a head in an oilskin, dripping hat 
was poked in through the low door and 
a gruff voice shouted: 

“Well! here you are both—at last! 
We thought sure you’d been washed 
away in the surf.” And with a glad cry 
of recognition, they sprang up to face 
the bluff old captain of the life-saving 
station. 

“Did you know the surf’s nearly up to 
this shack?” he demanded. “The tide’s 
going to make a record rise tonight. 
May wash over the whole strip here- 
abouts. You nigh to got swamped!” 
And peering out into the gathering night- 
fall they saw the creeping foam of the 
latest breaker all but edging into the hol- 
low where the shack stood. The sight 
sent a shudder through them both. 

“But—but how did you know we were 
here?” stammered Estelle. 

“Lookout in the tower saw you both 
start off and watched you till the storm 
broke. Couldn’t see where you went 
after that, but sent word to Miss Bag- 
ley and we come to hunt for you in 
double quick time. Weren’t none too 
soon, either, I figure! Come now, and 
we'll help you both back.” 

They never forgot that terrible journey 
back, fighting against the wind that 
seemed like a solid wall and the rain that 
cut them like a knife. They were com- 
pelled to travel along the scrubgrown 








rough top of the dunes, and, had it not 
been for the assistance of the captain 
and his two men, they could never have 
made it. Gasping, shaken, teeth chatter- 
ing with cold and fright, they were at 
last landed into the safe warm haven of 
“Duneland” and fell exhausted into the 
arms of Miss Bagley, who was so terri- 
fied for their safety that she had not even 
the heart to scold them for their careless- 
ness in going so far in such a storm. 


* * * 


It was not three weeks later that a 
strange thing happened. The two girls, 
now almost inseparable, had been study- 
ing together in Dagmar’s room when 
there was a knock on the door and Miss 
Bagley entered. In her hand she bore 
a bulky envelope and she laid it in Dag- 
mar’s lap. 

“Something for you, dear. And I 
think, from a communication I myself 
have received, that it undoubtedly settles 
some of your problems.” ‘Then, very 
considerately, she left the room. And 
Estelle at once rose to do the same, 
when Dagmar stopped her with a de- 
taining hand. 


“Don’t go!” she pleaded. “I have no 
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Clocks That Lose Time 


can often be “repaired” by simply oiling with 
3-in-One. Try this before calling on the repair 


man--you may savemoney. Clock manufac- 
turers and jewelers recommend and use 


3-in-One Oil 


because it never gums or collects dirt in the del- 
icate mechanism. . 
To oil a clock, remove the works and touch all 
working parts with a clean broomstraw or feather 
dipped in 3-in-One. 
Don’t forget to clean and polish the wooden case 
or ornamental base with a little 3-in-One on a 
soft cloth. Rub with the grain of the wood--this 
brings out its natural beauty. 
3-in-One is an ideal and time-tested lubricant for 
all delicate mechanisms. It is light enough to 
flow to the bottom of the deepest bearings--yet 
has “body” enough to stay in the mechanism 
and wear long. Try it for sewing machines, guns, 
automatic tools, bicycles, typewriters, 
adding machines, cash registers. locks, 
cream separators, magnetos and Ford 
commutators. 
Soild at all good stores in 60c. 25c and 15c 
bottles; also in suc. Handy Oil Cans. 
FRE A liberal cample of 3-in-Qne and 
Dictionary of Uses FREE on‘request. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. } 
165 BROADWAY :: NEW YORK... ; 








WHEN 


Gl RLS CANOEING, 


boating, touring or only sitting and 
sleeping in camp will appreciate 


AIRUBBER 
OUTING CUSHIONS 


of a hundred uses 


S 






makes a com- 


Utility Cushion fortable, cool, 


dry seat out of a hard, hot or wet one and a 
dependable life preserver in an accident. 

Bends “U” shape‘or right angle for seat and back 
in canoe, motor boat, porch «wing, auto, ham- 
mock, toboggan or baby crib. Fully guaranteed. 


Sitesy Cushion A IRUBBE 


Products 








AIR PILLOWS 
MATTRESSES 
CUSHIONS 
SWIMMING 
DEVICES 
HOSPITAL 
brings comfort to ve RINGS 
scat, bleachers of anywhere ETC., ETC. 
acool, dry seat is wanted. Our patented process 
Slip it in your pocket and makes Air Products 


take it anywhere. Made in practical dependable, 
many colors and materials. reasonably priced. 
Write for OUR NEW CATALOG of 
Practical Air Goods That Make Outdoor 
Life Safe, Comfortable and Pleasuyable. 

Camp Directors who wish to carry these goods in 
their canteens please write for special terms. 
AIRUBBER CORPORATION 
510 W. Illinois St. CHICAGO, ILL 
70 King St., W. Toronto, Canada 

65 N. Moore St., New York, N. Y. 


in June—a Kate Douglas Wiggin story 
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secrets from you—now. Wait till I read 
it through.” 

At the end of five minutes she laid 
down the closely typewritten sheets, and 
her cheeks were pale and her eyes wide 
and incredulous. 

“It is all most strange!” she gasped. 
“IT cannot believe it. Maitre Lafarge 
has told me all. Two weeks ago my 
grandfather died. He was a great Hun- 
garian count, one of the greatest in 
Europe. He never knew he had a grand- 
daughter. Years ago his only son mar- 
ried against his wishes a young Amer- 
ican orphan girl. She was of good 
family and very beautiful and wealthy, 
but she was not of the nobility and the 
old man was furious. He would have 
nothing to do with his son and daughter- 
in-law so they went away to live in 
Paris. But his wife, the grandmother, 
was not so. She loved her son and al- 
ways kept in touch with him. When I 
was born in Paris, she rejoiced, but she 
would not tell her husband he had a 
granddaughter. Shortly after that my 
parents were both suddenly killed in a 
railroad accident and the old count was 
heartbroken over the loss of his son but 
still unforgiving. But my grandmother, 
knowing that he was ill of a fatal disease 
and could not live many years, still kept 
the secret about me from him knowing 
that some day, when he had gone, J 
could be brought back to my ancestral 
home and assume my rightful place there. 
Did he know of my existence, however, 
he would undoubtedly make a will disin- 
heriting me and that would be the end of 
it. So that the secret might never leak 
out, she put my affairs in the hands of 
her lawyers in Paris and refrained even 
from seeing me herself, only directinz 
what should be done with me through 
them. 

“Tt is all over now. The count has 
gone, and I am to return to her when 
I have finished with this school, and take 
my rightful place in her home. My 
name is truly ‘Dagmar’ but not ‘de Ras- 
tenov. That was only assumed tur the 
time. I am however to keep it for the 
present, till I join my grandmother. And 
my real name is the only secret I am 
not permitted to tell you, dear Estelle. 
Oh!—but I am happy that I belong to 
some one and am loved and cherished at 
last!” 

There seemed no adequate words in 
which to express her unselfish delight in 
her friend’s strange good fortune, so 
Estelle, being an undemonstrative Amer- 
ican, could only pat her hand and give it 
an occasional squeeze. But Dagmar 
seemed to understand. 

“Shall you tell any one else about it?” 
she questioned at length when the girl 
grew calmer. 

“Only Miss Bagley—and I think she 
knows already. Let us still keep the 
secret, you and I. Shall we not? I 
care to share it with no others.” 

So it is that the girls at Miss Bagley’s 
school still whisper and guess and spe- 
culate in vain about that queer Dagmar 
de Rastenov and wonder what is her 
well-kept secret. All but Estelle. She 


does not speculate—she knows. 









Keds 





Famovs for their attractive appear- 
ance as well as longer wear and better 
service—Keds are the standard for 
sports and all summer outdoor wear. 


Artheleft—an attractive Keds 
model for general wear all sum- 
mer long. Cool and comfort- 
able, yet built for hard wear. 








wear. 


Women champions 


of the World gain their 
titles on Keds! 


Srit in her ’teens— yet hold- 
ing a world’s championship title! 
That’s the record of a youthful 
tennis star who reached the top 
of the ladder of fame at the great 
Olympic Games when she took 
the Women’s Singles Champion- 
ship. And she won on Keds! 
The Women’s Doubles con- 
test, also, was won on these fa- 
mous shoes. In addition, Keds 
were worn by the winners of all 
the men’s tennis events as well 
as by the champion soccer team. 
The same remarkable quali- 
ties that make Keds the choice 
of these champion athletes make 
them unequalled for every kind 
of vacation wear—for games, 
hikes, camping, outings and all 
summer outdoor uses. 
Girls especially like the way 
that Keds combine easy free- 
dom and attractive appearance. 


Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


They are not Keds 
unless the name Keds 


They are light and comfortable 
yet so tough and durable that 
they have set record after record 
for long wear. 

Keds come in a variety of styles 
and at prices ranging from $1.25 
to $4.50—depending on grade, 
size and style. 


Just one caution 
But make sure you get real Keds! You 
can always distinguish them from ordi- 
nary canvas rubber-soled shoes because 
they have the name Keds on the shoe. 

If you don’t find the name they’re 
not real Keds! 

Only the United States Rubber Com- 
pany makes Keds, and every pair is 
built for longer wear and better service. 
Look for the name and insist on Keds. 

The Keds Hand-book of Sport is full of 
interesting information—rules for games, 
vacation and camping suggestions, and 
dozens of other subjects. Sent free if you 
address Dept. #90 , 1790 Broadway, New 
York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


is on the shoe 








“‘Taking up Tennis” by Molla Bjurstedt—in June 


A porutar Keds 
model for sports 
and general 
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= a The Real Thing 


(Continued from page 14) 











“No idea,” returned Binks laconically. 
“Of course I’m hoping. We've all got 
to hope—hard. By the way, I men- 
tioned all your names. I tried to im- 
press her with the importance of the 
people who’d know of or guess at her 
| unselfish renunciation, because I figured 
that was our best psychological approach. 
So play up, all of you, until next Wed- 
{| nesday, when the papers are due.” 
Just then the Big Carter Twin came 
pufing along, back from her “special 
| honors” seminar in Spanish. “Binks 
|| Anderson,” she cried, “what have you 
\f| done? I saw—at least I’m pretty sure 
if]I saw Doris Vance handing in her 
|| Shakespeare paper. ‘The hall over at 
Barton was dark, and I was away down 
at the other end. But it certainly 


looked like Doris standing there stick- 
° . : d : 
ing a huge wad into the senior manu- 
Cla a 1 script box. Professor Worthen stopped 
me—the pill!—or I’d have chased her 


. ‘ up and made sure.” 
Stamped on back with Trefoil trade mark Binks slumped dejectedly back against 
the couch cushions. “I was afraid she’d 
WO times to the yard—that yard—all are official. They will |] finished it,” she sighed. “The room 


i then tia aa Bheks te know, too, that they ere buying looked somehow as if she’d finished it, 


“Rumor!” scoffed Jo Briggs. “Just 
a fabric made for hardest out- rumor you're spreading, Big Twin! 


door wear. Durable, practical, |j| Anyhow, Binks, you did your best. Be- 
moderate in price, khaki is the sides, Lu may win yet. 


P . < “And after all,” sighed Peggy Carter, 
uniforms bears this seal. Thus ideal fabric for uniforms and has “the Shakespeare prize is a i. not 
Girl Scouts can know that their been adopted all over the world. a present. Lu’s got to take her chance 


uniforms, their middies, their Girl Scout khaki is good khaki. at it.” 


<3 ie : ore : “Lu wants to!” Binks sat up sud- 
bloomers, their khaki by the It is ‘Colonial Mills’ khaki. denly. “She'd never forgive us for ap- 


: pealing to Doris. Every one of you 
Order from knows that and don’t you lose sight of 
e e it! All the same, how simple it would 
National Equipment Department have been, if only Doris Vance was the 
670 Lexington Ave. New York, N. Y. real thing! , 
Binks’s auditors stared gloomily, too 
depressed to care, this time, about the 
meaning of her private test of character. 











stamped with the trefoil trade 
mark. Every yard that goes into 
































cba haa All the rest of fall term and on 
Look for Stamped through January, while the Shakespeare 
T. 1 GIRL SCOUTS on back committee read papers and deliberated, 
refot the six conspirators, in sessions quite as 

Rea. US Par. Orr. . 
ot khaki guarded as the committee’s, speculated 
Trade mark GIRL SCOUTS. INC. SOUR NEW YORK CITY f about Doris. Shirley Morton and the 








Big Twin, in spite of what she had— 
or had not—seen, were inclined to think 
the best of her. Peggy Carter and 
Binks were frankly sceptical. 

“Nan Collins has a blue cape just like 
Doris’s—” the Big Twin announced a 
discovery. “And I happen to know her 
paper was finished the day Binks made 
her attack.” 

“And Doris is so sort of chummy with 
us all of a sudden. As if she felt there 
was a secret bond between us,” added 
Shirley, 

“May be chummy with you, Shirley,” 
snapped Binks. “But she won’t look 
me in the eye.” 

“She’s afraid of you, Binks,” said 
Josephine Briggs. “She knows you ex- 


Wholesale Confectioners, 50-S Laurel St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
pected her to come right out and prom- 
ise. But I’m sure she wouldn’t always 


|| Se) 
be fussing around where I am, and call- 
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RAISE MONEY EASILY 


® O We send well-known, wrapped chocolate bars, such 

as Schrafft, Lowney’s, Hershey’s, Waneta, Waleco, 

Necco, etc., and allow thirty days to sell and remit. 

a Dd Many Girl Scout troops, schools, churches, and 
societies use this plan. 


$24.00 EASILY EARNED = 


q On order of captain we send any troop a case 
of 60 boxes, 24 5c. bars to the box of above makes, 
fresh, and delicious. We allow thirt ny days to —- 

Prepay to nearest express office if north of Baltimore, M or east 

Rochester, New York. Liberal allowance elsewhere. Special offer to West 

ern customers. Above offer shows pane profit. (Prices subject to change). 

Order from this advt. or send r complete circular. 

FRED D. LESURE CO. 
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ing me ‘Jo,’ and asking favors of me— 
yes, one that was a lot of trouble— 
if she hadn’t done as we wanted.” 

“She likes you, Jo,” said Peggy Car- 
ter. “You've forgotten that she’s al- 
ways been friendly with you. And she 
knows you're safe—warranted not to 
explode suddenly with an embarrassing 
question. She doesn’t come near me. 
Mark my words: she handed in that 
paper, first thing or last. Maybe she’s 
sorry—I hope so. But she tried for the 
prize, and I suppose she'll win it, and 
Lu will get an honorable mention as 
usual.” 

“And you can’t cash honorable men- 
tions,” sighed Jane. “Lu still insists 
that she won’t borrow another penny. 
I wish they’d announce the award. My 
poor old roommate is getting all worn 
out with the suspense. Today she said 
she thought she’d leave college anyhow. 
Didn’t feel as if she could go on work- 
ing all spring as hard as she'll have to 
at best.” 

“Don’t you let her decide to leave, 
Jane!” cried the Big Twin. “She 
mustn’t! She'll feel all rested and 
peppy when she wins the prize.” 

“If,” amended Peggy Carter and Binks 
together. 

Nobody was thinking about Shake- 
speare contests on the blizzardy Feb- 
ruary morning when the President closed 
chapel with an announcement about the 
prize. “You who have braved the 
weather today,” he began  smilingly, 
“now have your reward in being the 
first to hear that Louis¢ Patterson of 
the senior class has been adjudged win- 
ner of this year’s Mary Masters Prize 
for the best paper on an_ assigned 
Shakespearean theme. Clare Noble’s 
paper received honorable mention.” 

The class applauded riotously, Louise 
was a great favorite and Clare Noble, 
a shy little girl whose name had never 
resounded publicly before, had all the 
allure of a “dark horse.” But Binks 
Anderson clapped absent-mindedly. From 
her front row seat with the A’s, she was 
trying vainly to catch a glimpse of Doris 
Vance. Later, marching out of chapel 
with the first of her class, she came 
full on Doris, who sat looking straight 
ahead of her, her pretty face white and 
drawn. 

“You were a brick,” Binks whispered 
daringly, as she went by. 

Doris flinched as if she had been 
struck a blow. Then, recovering her- 
self, she smiled and whispered back, 
“Splendid, isn’t it?” 

“She cares a lot about losing, doesn’t 
she?” said Binks’s marching partner, as 
they reached the chapel door. 

“Did she try for that prize?” asked 
Binks blandly. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said the other 
girl. “Perhaps she didn’t.” 

And so, because Binks Anderson had 
the reputation of being in everything and 
knowing about everything, the rumor 
started that Doris Vance hadn’t compet- 
ed for the Shakespeare prize. Knowing 
nothing of its origin, Binks and her 
conspirators heard it, believed it, and 
tried not to look either over-pleased or 


guilty. Louise Patterson heard it, doubt- 
ed it, and being tired and over-wrought, 
made a scornful comment quite unlike 
her, on poor losers. Finally it got back 
to Doris. “It’s not customary, I be- 
lieve, to give out a list of Shakespeare 
contestants,” she said stiffy. ‘Even the 
committee knows only the names of the 
successful candidates,” 

Binks was giving a party the next 
night, to celebrate Louise’s victory. “I’m 
going to ask Doris,” she announced to 
a group of the conspirators. “What- 
ever she did, I’m sorry for her.” 

‘There wasn’t very much supper at the 
party. Binks’s allowance had run low, 
and besides Louise had insisted upon 
simplicity. But the spirit of celebration 
was unlimited. The Carter Twins ar- 
rived in a state of wild hilarity. Jo 
Briggs, famous “stunt-doer,” did all her 
regular stunts and a new one. Shirley 
Morton and Jane Gale danced their 
ever-popular Gales and Shirlifications. 
Binks did her classic dialogue between 
Binks and Belinda. 

“Now it’s your turn, Doris,” said 
Louise at last, wiping away the tears 
she shed over Peg Carter’s impersonation 
of the Dean. “Haven’t you a stunt?” 

Doris shook her head. “I haven't. 
I can’t be funny. But—for my part in 
this celebration I want to say some- 
thing. I want you to know—” her eyes 
swept the circle from Binks through all 
the conspirators to Louise—“I want all 
of you to know, and I hope you'll tell 
the rest, that I tried for the Shakespeare 
prize. Somehow the idea has got around 
that I didn’t compete. Well, I did, and 
I lost it. And I’m glad you won, 
Louise, and—and—” she ended lamely. 

There was a pregnant pause, with 
Louise the first to speak. “Thank you 
for saying that,” she said softly, “It 
—it makes everything different.” 

Then Binks Anderson, her shining 
eyes full on Doris stretched out her 
hand. “Shake!” she commanded. “I’m 
here to say right now, Dodo Vance, that 
you're the real thing!” 


Girl Scout Artists 


Get your India ink and make a design 
for the new Rainbler Merit Badge. 
Your Captain’s March issue of the Girl 
Scout Leader tells you about this new 
badge on page eleven. Read this—look 
up other Nature Merit badge designs in 
the Handbook—then make a Rambler’s 
design that is different from the others. 

Send your designs as soon as possible 
to Mrs. Bertha Chapman Cady, c/o Girl 
Scouts, 670 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 





GIRL SCOUTS, 


If you mention your magazine and ask for 
Reliance Net Approvals you will receive a 
packet of stamps both 19th and 20th Century 
that catalogues over a dollar, free. 


RELIANCE STAMP CO. 
Auburndale, Mass. 





Clothes come clean 
safely with Fels-Naptha 
—in water of any tem- 
perature! Naptha— 
that great dirt-loosener 
—and splendid soap 
combined, make the 
dirt let go quickly, 
whether the water is 
cool, lukewarm or hot! 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha— 
or will get it for you 

















A Middy with Style 


Here’s a middy that’s trim as a West 
Point Cadet and white as snow. In it you 
will always look smartly “turned out.” 
Sloped sides make it follow the lines of 
the figure, giving you a flat, boyish con- 
Splendid tailoring gives it a quality 
look. Wear it to camp this Summer. Be 
sure to look for the Man O’War label. 
You'll only find it in Middies like this. 
$1.50 and up. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


BRANIGAN, GREEN & CO. 


Originators of the Stopes | ite Middy 


1511 Guilford Ave altimore, Yaa. 














A big summer announcement—see our _ jon 
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A collar that gently 
hugs the neck and 
conforms neatly to 
the slope of the 
neck into the shoul- 
ders. 








Sleeve length that 
covers the wrist of 
the long armed 








- i" and not the finger 
") teh id] tips of the short 
|| armed. 
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Shoulders neither 
too ‘wide nor too 
narrow — in short, 
your shoulders. 











A skirt that neither 
hikes nor dips, but 
hangs evenly to 
your figure. 


Where Custom Tailoring Tells 


On a Captain’s Uniform 














APTAINS, there are certain touches on a serge uniform that can be achieved 
only through Custom Tailoring—in a uniform made to conform to the lines 
of your figure. The snug fit of a shoulder, the trim set of a collar, the length 
of the sleeve, the hang of a skirt—these are the points that best tell whether 
a uniform was made to your measure, or to that of the average figure. 
Ridabock Custom Tailored Uniforms meet these requirements. They are 
fashioned of finest olive drab serge, with all the touches that careful tailoring 
can give. For samples and prices 


Write to 


RIDABOCK & CO. 


149-151 West 36th Street New York City 
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For cate 
Rangeley 


Moccasins 


Girls who want real foot happiness 
this summer will wear True 
Rangeley Moccasins. 

Designed after the original Indian 
footwear, they are lighter, more 
flexible and more comfortable than 
the ordinary shoes, and besides are 
mighty good looking. 

It will pay you to make sure that 
the moccasins you buy are True 
Moccasins—not ordinary shoes made 
to look like Moccasins. 

Our catalog A 
tells you how 
to tell the dif- 


\o 
ference and ile 
shows the 
many _ attract- ° 
ive Rangeley ® 
styles. 6 
Send for it— 

Its free. 





G.H. BASS & CO. 
WILTON, ME. 














STAMPS | 
1000 all different stamps for $1.00) 


50 Roumania different stamps for .20 

200 Germany sa " 40} 
200 Hungary Ka wi war 
200 Austria 2 = i 


25) 
C. H. Hollister, Mukwonago, Wis.) 
| 





F R E E — Two Sets of Nyassa’ 
Also 
20 Different British Colonies 


Barbados and Jamaica pictorials and a 
packet of hinges all for a request for my 
and 3c net sheets, also at 50% Disct.; 


None better. 
CHAS. T. EGNER 


420 WALNUT STREET 
Philadelphia 


Pa. 


_ own affairs. 
| in Bonnie Brae. 


| which meets twice a week. 


“Greetings, Campers!” 
(Continued from page 16) 


ready. Holes were bored with an augur 
through the stripes on the bull’s eye and 
arrows a foot or so long with colored 
feather tops marked the daily success of 
each patrol in their camp kapers and 
camp program. 

The girls in Greenwood carry the 
Robin Hood stories into their songs, 
their plays, their stunts, their nicknames 
—even into their camp program. Thirty- 
two girls camp there every two weeks 
and adventure is upon every side. Just 
picture Robin Hood and his “Merry 
Men” at their archery, preparing for an 
archery tournament! 

There are other alluring parts to 
Bonnie Brae. ‘The girls from ten to 
twelve live in the “jungle” and love 
Kipling’s Just So stories. The girls 
from twelve to thirteen live in “Tangle- 
wood” of the Tanglewood Tales. The 
girls who are fourteen and fifteen live 
in “Camelot” and their Court of Honor, 
as you might suspect, meets around King 
Arthur’s Round Table. During this 
coming summer, American Indians are 
to be introduced into this romantic camp. 
Doubtless there will be a Medicine Man! 

No two years are the same at Bonnie 
Brae. Each camping season, surprises 
await the fortunate campers there. I 
one time met upon a train a college girl 
who had been at Bonnie Brae but who 
was then a counselor in another camp. 
She at once inquired with great interest 
about the “new” things. 

“My, I certainly did hate not going 
back this year,” she said. “I knew there 
would be surprises. And next year, I’m 
going to try to go back as a camper 
again, before I get so old they won't 
let me in!” 

There are four Courts of Honor 
every day in Camp Bonnie Brae. Each 
group holds its own, conducted by the 
head counselor, in much the same way 
that your Captain conducts your Court 
of Honor in your troop meetings. In 
Bonnie Brae’s Courts of Honor, the 
girls in Greenwood and the Jungle and 
Tanglewood and Camelot each plan 
their own programs and handle their 
Girls think for themselves 
There is Camp Council 
This Coun- 
cil is made up of all the Courts of 
Honor and the staff and is presided over 
by the chief of the entire camp. At the 
meeting, problems of the camp and sug- 
gestions for the program are discussed. 
On the day I was there, one of the 
girls proposed the establishment of a 
photographic exchange whereby all the 
good pictures which had been taken by 
the girls were numbered and posted on 
the bulletin board—and the side of the 
house! For the purpose of ordering, 
each girl registered her name on a 
sheet of paper with the numbers of 
the pictures she wished opposite. When 
the pictures were printed, every camper 
called for her own at a _ certain 

(Continued on next page) 
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“ARCOR” 


“Creative 
Handcrafts” 
Simple as A. B.C. 


We guarantee the results. Most 
charming reed baskets, lamps and 
trays are made with our “Make It 
Yourself’ method. Begin today 
and become a basketry leader dur- 
ing the summer. 


Write for Catalog No. 2 


American Reedcraft Corporation 
130 Beekman Street New "ork City 



































9) 
Why the Rubbish? 


That is the question 
asked in the clean-up play 
of that name by Oleda 
Schrottky, our ‘Play Lady” 
at National Headquarters. 
“Why the Rubbish?” is a 
Girl Scout comedy with a 
moral. One act; medium 
size cast; amusing; easy to 
make costumes; can be 
given in a public park. 


Send 15c to 
National Equipment Dept. 


Girl Scouts, Inc. 
670 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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Ride a Ranger 
The smile of complete satisfaction 
comes with the ownership of a Ranger 
—the Golden Brown 

Cycledom. Th 

ride them. 
sizes, for all ages. 





makers. 


Parts and equipment 
Tires— tip pieyciee halt 
orices. Write today ne Prices 

dD. 


and easy payment 
CYCLE CO. 


M E A D Dpt. R9 CHICAGO 


In June—the story of a girl who became an author 
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From 8 Cents 
to $3.00 


Wrethin the reach of all 


HE shining golden trefoil 

pin, the symbol of Scouting, 
may gleam on every necktie, 
because it is within the reach of 
all. Every Girl Scout may show 
she is a Scout because every 
Girl Scout can afford to buy 


a pin. 


The trefoil to indicate the 
threefold promise. The eagle 
because it is American. 


Sold only on order of Cap- 
tain by 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


670 Lexington Ave., 
New York City 

















Bulbs of all Kinds 


Vegetable Seeds 
Flower Seeds 


BSN) 





Roses and Vegetable Plants 
in Season at 


Herrmann’s Seed Store 








E 140 East 34th Street, New York City 


time and place and paid her money 
—an excellent plan which gave all 
the girls in camp an opportunity to se- 
cure the best pictures which had been 
taken. Another girl proposed an inter- 
group kodak contest to extend over a 
period of two weeks with a ribbon or 
other honorable award for the group 
producing the best pictures typical of 
camp life. 

If two ideas (such as that of the 
photographic exchange) are presented, 
one by a staff member and one by one 
of the girls, the girl’s idea is always 
given preference in order of discussion. 
The staff understand and agree with 
the camp chief in this plan for they all 
wish the girls to have a real share in 
making the camp program. And they 
do! 

Two other very fine council camps 
were bought last year in the Middle 
West. Camp Pleasant, a tract of one 
hundred and sixty-two acres on Pleas- 
ant Lake, Wiscon in, is owned by the 
Chicago Council. Camp Alice Chester 
is Milwaukee’s new ninety-nine acre 
tract. Both these large camps are di- 
vided into troop-sized groups making it 
possible for the girls to have the chum- 
miness and the special fun of a small 
camp yet making it possible for a large 
number to be there at one time. 

The girls in Camp Pleasant live in 
tents and do a great deal of pioneer 
work and trail cooking. Most of the 
girls in Camp Alice Chester live in 


rustic shacks. They have a beautiful 
island in the middle of their lake and a 
lovely fen with a stream and water- 
lilies near-by. This stream leads into 
three other lakes and will make possible 
two and three day canoe trips for the 
older girls. We are hoping that our 
Girl Scout water sports will be better 
this year than ever before and Mil- 
waukee will be one of the camps to 
lead the way. 

Girl Scouts and Camp Directors in 
the Middle West and any others pass- 
ing that way will be well repaid by a 
visit to both these camps, located only 
eleven miles apart—so close that Honor 
Patrols may themselves occasionally ex- 
change visits, once or twice in a season, 
perhaps. 

Camp Wendy, Ulster County, New 
York, was one of our splendidly run 
new camps last year. About fifty girls 
camped there each week. ‘Their most 
unusual plan was that of cooking for 
they had no employed cook in camp. 
Instead, two carefully chosen young col- 
lege women acted as dietitians, bought 
the supplies, planned the menus and 
taught cooking. One patrol cooked each 
day, with patrols rotating so that they 
cooked one day every week. A three- 
burner oil stove, aided by a fireless 
cooker and an outdoor oven, were at 
the service of the Patrol Cooks. And 
cooking became such a favorite sport 
at Camp Wendy that on Sundays, when 
just before dinner all the girls but the 
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POTHOOKS. 
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What can you make with your knife? 
HE pothooks above can be made, partly or wholly with your Girl 
Scout knife. What can you make? 
Write us full directions for articles you can make, including a dia- 
gram, sketch, or kodak picture to- help make your description clear. 
Address your letter to THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


cA Reward 
To the best one received before June 1 the manufacturer will give 
an official Girl Scout knife as a reward. 


This knife is made of finest, keenest steel. 
for camp, hike and handicraft needs. 


. National Equipment Department 
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It is unequaled 
It costs only $7.60. 


Order from 


670 Lexington Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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cooks had no special program, the camp 
chief was forced to close the doors of 
“Peter Pan,” the dining hall, in order 
to keep out witnesses aching to be in 
on the fun! 

Camp Natalie Kip, East Orange, New 
Jersey, is yet another kind of Girl Scout 
camp. It was open six weeks last sum- 
mer and during that time ten two- and 


three-day encampments of twenty girls | 


each were held. This gave girls an op- 
portunity to go camping who, for some 
reason, could not get away for a two 
weeks’ stay in the Jarge council camp. 

At Camp Natalie Kip, each patrol had 
its own fireplace and cooked its own 
meals. The Camp Direcor told me an 
interesting story about one of these 
patrols. It seems a neighbor of the 
camp has an only daughter about ten 
years old who had infantile paralysis 
several years ago and has since not been 
able to attend school or play with other 
girls. Lonesome and shy, she one day 
appeared near one of the busy patrols, 
watching them from a distance. ‘The 
next meal, she came back. The patrol 
invited her to join them. She did, but 
said little—just watched. 

Next day she tried scrambling eggs 
for lunch. She even sat down at the 
table but would not eat, because, as she 
said, she wasn’t “paying.” ‘The girls in- 
sisted on “divvying up” and after lunch 
sent a delegation to the Camp Director 
asking permission to have May eat with 
them. The Camp Director at once 
agreed and May had more fun than she 
had ever had in her life. She is now 
registered as a Lone Scout. 

When I arrived in St. Louis last sum- 
mer, I found a note from Troop One 
inviting me to visit their troop camp at 
Irondale, Missouri, open for the month 
of August. I took the next train and 
went down to see these girls who have 
gone camping together for the last five 
summers. Eightéen girls and_ three 
leaders were in the camp, most of the 
girls seventeen and eighteen. Their 
troop had earned all the money for 
their four tents and dining fly, had 
helped build the stone foundation for 
their army range, had dug their own 
latrines and had built around them 
screens made of branches of trees. In 
fact, they did their own “camp making.” 

These girls were working on our new 
Nature plans which Mrs. Cady has 
made. They were going out into the 
fields for their observations, sketching 


and coloring from the growing flowers | 


and plants. They had archery, too. 
Each girl had bought her own arrow 
(twenty-five cent or thirty-five 
variety, as she chose.) After their ar- 


rival in camp, they made their own bows | 
For the target, | 
they filled a wash basin with Ozark | 


as well as their target. 


clay and let it harden. They were very 
much interested in hearing about the 
hay target made by the girls in Camp 
Bonnie Brae. ‘These St. Louis girls 
sang some delightful folk songs, too. 
I remember one Sea Chantey which was 
done with appropriate gestures when the 
(Continued on next page) 

















W hat is 
a party without 


Nabisco Sugar Wafers? 


EAD OVER the invitation care- 

fully again. It doesn’t say a word 

about Nabisco and _ ice-cream — it 
doesn’t need to. 

For Nabisco and ice-cream are two 
things you just know you will find 
at the party. They are just as certain 
as fresh, neat dresses and clean collars. 


With its two crisp wafers enclos- 













ing a delightfully flavored creamy 
center, Nabisco is a delicious treat 
and a nourishing one too; like all 
the products baked by “Uneeda 
Bakers” it contains only pure and 
wholesome ingredients. 

Remind your mother to get a 


supply of these famous sugar wafers 
to serve at your next party. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
| “Uneeda Bakers” 








cent | 





SCOUT LEADERS 


Teach by Games 


GIRLS EARN MONEY 


Under approval of Captain 
Selling 


Highest Grade Assorted 5c 





“Scouting Is Fun” 
y Scout By MARJORIE S. KIRK 
Games A collection of games for 
£ use by Girl Scout Leaders. 
‘or Tenderfoot and Second 
Troop Class taught by games. 
Meetings Pocket Size 50c Prepaid 
Hikes | Onondaga Council Girl 
Scouts 
Clark Music Bidg., Syracuse. N. Y, 





CHOCOLATE 
COVERED BARS 


14 Varieties 
Offer good east of Mississippi River, north of 
Georgia 


30 days to pay Mail coupon 
Lt. E. AUSTIN 
601 West 110th St. 
New Yerk City 

Please infermation regarding your money 
earning plan fer societies, etc. 
HAMRO cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceccccecccece 














The Girl Scout ring you sigh for—see page 2 
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New Nature Notebooks 


help you to 


HIS is the season when Girl 

Scouts everywhere are eager 
to be at work on the new nature 
projects, and to win the new 
badges of Bird, Tree and Flower 
Finder. 
books will show you the way they 


Our new nature note- 


will open up fascinating vistas of 
knowledge and pleasure. 

Dr. Bertha Chapman Cady, 
our Girl Scout Naturalist, has 
prepared these projects, which 
give full requirements for the 


win badges 


three new nature badges, Bird, 
They 


contain note sheets of questions 


Tree and Flower Finder. 


and answers for nature observa- 
tions, as well as abundant charts 
for coloring. 


Prices 
Three projects complete 
with cover 
Projects separate, each .40 
Cover, leather, lettered in 


gold .50 


Order from 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
670 Lexington Avenue, New York City 





GIRLS! 
BIG STAMP BARGAIN 


ONLY TO APPLICANTS FOR STAMPS 
ON APPROVAL 


We will send as premium for 12 cents 
(regular price twenty-five cents) 1 set 
Airplane stamps, 10 blank approval sheets, 
1 small stamp book, 1 stamp wallet, 1 per- 
foration gauge, 250 hinges, 1 _ triangle 
stamp, Packet of stamps from Abyssinia, 
Africa, Nyassa, Georgia, Turkey, etc., et«., 
and price list. 


PIKES PEAK STAMP CO. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


=m CLASS RINGS&PINS 
Largest Catalog Issued—FREE 








Samples loaned class off- 


cers, Prices $.20 to $8.00 Cy 
y) 


each. No order for class, society, club 


emblems too large or too pecial 
South Ave, Rochester, MY 











designs made on request. 
METAL ARTS CO., ‘uc. 





7740 





$1.50 | 





‘THE WoMANS PRESS 
. 600 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 








Il 

EVERY GIRL’S HEALTH 
Two Sections .75 each 

Plays, songs, pantomimes— 
everything to make good 
health vivid, and enticing to 
every girl scout. 
TEN TALKS TO GIRLS ON 

HEALTH -50 
Good, sensible refreshing 
talks on food, fresh air, ex- 
ercise—all things the girl 
scout wants to know. 




















Say to our advertisers— 
“T saw it in 


THE AMERICAN GIRL” 











“rigging and sail” came in. And they 
| ave planning a real covered wagon 
|expedition for a week-end, a thrilling 
idea. Perhaps more of us could plan 
|such an expedition if we thought ahead 
|and planned for it. Don’t you think 
so? And what fun! 

At Le Mars, Iowa, I saw an excep- 
tionally attractive day camp, laid out 
| with an eye to beauty. An old sand pit, 
| filled with water to make a small lake, 
'was loaned to the Boy and Girl Scout 
|councils jointly and the time divided so 
|that each council had certain days each 
iweek. One of the men’s civic clubs 
|had built a shelter house large enough 
|for a dining room on rainy days. The 
| girls in this camp especially enjoyed 
| swimming and hiking. 

Camp Garvan Field, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, is another day camp, open one 
day a week and planned especially for the 
girls who cannot go to the regular coun- 
| cil camp. I think this day camp idea a 
|splendid one and am hoping that many 
other towns will try the plan this coming 
summer. 

The Sea Scout camp last summer con- 
ducted for leaders at Marion, Massa- 
chusetts, will be open to older Girl 
Scouts and leaders during this coming 
summer. A girl must be a splendid 
swimmer before going in for sailing and 
| advanced watercraft such as one finds 
|in this camp. There is plenty of ad- 
;venture in a Sea Scout camp. Every 
| one had thrilling trips last season on the 
| “Black Duck,” a seaworthy craft with 
|a regular sea captain in charge. 

Here is another camp game, to be 
| used for a first class hike. It is a patrol 
contest in pioneering the object being to 
see whether each patrol can get ready 
overnight camp in three hours including 
atrine, shelter and cache. 


Plays for Girls 


The Taming of Horrors. 
Girl Scout comedy. One act. Sixteen char- 
acters. 30 cents. (No royalty.) 
Converting Mrs. Noshuns. 


Play for Girl Scouts. Prologue and two 
acts. Large cast. 30 cents. (No royalty.) 
(Both these plays first see by 
Tae AMERICAN GIRL) 


The Honor of the Class. 


Sketch for girls. One act. Six to twelve 
girls. 30 cents. (No royalty.) 


Mrs. Oakley’s Telephone. 


Comedy. 
cents. 








One act. Four characters. 
(No royalty.) 
Mechanical Jane. 
Comedy. One act. Bright play for three 
girls. 30 cents. (Royalty play.) 
Between the Soup and Savoury. 


Comedy. One act. Excellent fun for three 
characters. 30 cents. (Royalty play.) 


Our Aunt from California. 


Farce. One act. Always Sis 
characters. 30 cents. (No royalty.) 


Send for our new catalog describing hundreds 
| of other plays especially adapted to girls’ 
| schools and clubs. 

SAMUEL FRENCH 
Incorporated 1898 
T. R. Edwards, Managing Director 
| 25 West 45th St., New York City 


30 


popular. 


When you renew, say it is a renewal 
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Cross-word Puzzle 


By MRS. NELL BLAIR BLACKFORD, Commissioner, Middletown, Ohio Girl Scouts 


+ 


VERTICAL 
A group of fine girls 
The science of the stars 
An Indian sign of Good Luck 


. Company (abbr.) 


A conjunction 


. Utah (abbr.) 

. Territory of Hawaii (abbr.) 

. Methodical 

. A well bred woman (pl.) 

. The important word of a Second Scout Law 
























































12. To endeavor 
13. To propel a boat with oars 
22. To pay attention to; to see 
23. Part of the verb “‘to be” 
24. The superlative of good 
28. Exercises, games and sports 
31. The small eastern state where sweet potatoes 
and mosquitoes are abundant (abbr.) 
33. A student in the fourth year of High School 
(abbr.) 
34. The name of the first test in Scouting 
35. What we are with every other Girl Scout 
40. Commanding officer (abbr.) 
42. To make and occupy a nest; to cuddle up 
(past tense) 
43. What we study in school 
44. The highest award offered to Girl Scouts 
45. A Scout’s first and best friend 
49. Royal Academy (abbr.) 
50. Right (abbr.) 
Answer to April Puzzle 
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32. The kind of bread that Scouts like for 
breakfast 

36. To discipline, to harden 

37. Salvation Army (abbr.) 

38. Railroad (abbr.) 

39. Abbreviation for the flower that is usually 
referred to as modest 

41. To seal up 

44, Editor (abbr.) 

45. A fight; fray; French 

46. The flattened space on either side of a 
Scout’s forehead 

47. Part of the verb “to be” 

48. Greece (abbr.) 

49. To direct again 

51. Personal pronoun meaning you 

52. Any articles or part of one’s assets 

53. Solicitor at Law (abbr.) 

54. Abbreviation for butter substitute 

55. Period of time, epoch 

56. Preposition 

57. What a girl must do before she becomes a 


. What we all are 

. Wholly—entirely 

. Worthy of trust 

. Part of a plant that is underground 

. What Scouts do to learn lessons 

. Young Women’s Christian Association (abbr.) 
. Girl Scouts (abbr.) 

. Prefix denoting “through” 

- Electrical engineer (abbr.) 

. Elongated fish 

. Where Girl Scouts go every day 

. Bachelor of Arts (abbr.) 

. Like 

. Exclamation used to frighten 

. What we take to camp with us and in front 


29. Part of the verb “to be” 
30. A small insect 
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of which we tell folks to “ook Pleasant 
Please”’ 


Girl Scout 





_ Plays for Girl Scouts and Brownies 


tu 


25 West 45th St., 


by Virginia Park Matthias 
Tue First of May—a fairy play. 
Tue Brownize’s Dream—a Brownie’s adven- 
res in Mother Goose Land. ' 


Published by Samuel French 






Delay may mean 
Decay 


Neglected teeth decay quickly, 
and decayed teeth often wreck 


the health and destroy good 
looks. Prevent decay from at- 
tacking your teeth by caring for 
them before it starts. 


Use 


COLGATE’S 


It removes causes 
of tooth decay 


There is a very good reason why 
you should use Colgate’s—it cleans 
teeth the right way. This “right 
way’, according to dentists and 
other authorities, is by “washing” 
and not by scouring. That is how 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
cleans teeth. In Colgate’s fine, 
soft chalk gently loosens bits of 
food that may cause decay. Its 
pure, tasteless soap washes them 
away, and leaves the teeth and 
mouth clean and wholesome. 


No grit in Colgate’s—no harsh 
drugs. And it tastes good while it 
does good. 

Sold 


everywhere—large tube 25¢ 


Colgate & Co. 
Established 1806 
New York 








Truth in advertis- 
ing implies  hon- 
esty in manufacture 











~ [New York. 


Coming in June—A Kate Douglas Wiggin story 





Baco BATIK Dyes 


Packed in 2-ounce tins—Shipped 
Parcel Post. A wide assortment 
of highly concentrated colors 
covering every requirement. 
Used generally by artists and 


commercial houses. Write for 

list with prices. 

BACHMEMER & COMPANY, 
nc. 


450 West 37th Street 
New York City 


Department 10. 
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In Brooklyn— 





Official hea d- 
quarters for Scout 
clothing and ac- 
cessories is in 
Brooklyn’s largest 
Store — where a 
special depart- 
ment awaits you. 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS INC. 














Girl Scouts, 


Listen! 
HEN in Scranton, re- 


member we are sole 
agents for Girl Scout equip- 
ment. We are serving Girl 
Scouts just as we have been 
serving your brother Boy 
Scouts for years and years. 


Samter Bros. Co. 


Scranton, Pa. 





Girl Scouts, 
Attention! 
WE want you to know that 


this store is official head- 
quarters for Washington, and 
when you come in for Scout Ap- 
parel or Equipment, you will 
find a royal welcome. 


The Hecht Co. 


7th Street, at F Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 





The Way in Scoutville 





Clothes for Camp 


OUR standard camp uniform 
is the best clothing for camp. 


It is made of finest quality 
khaki colored cotton jean. Middy 
with long sleeves, sailor collar, 
patch pocket, embroidered insig- 
nia. Sizes 10-40, $1.75. Bloom- 
ers, full pleated, comfortable, 
wear resisting, $1.85. Also new 
style knee band bloomers. Sizes 
10-42, $2.15. 

Order from 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT DEPT. 
670 Lexington Ave. New York City 


Or from your local agent 














Jordan Marsh 
Company 





Official Headquarters 


in 


Boston 


for Scout Apparel 


and Accessories 
A Special Section, devoted 
to Girl and Boy Scout 
Equipment is located on 
the Third Floor, Main 
Store. 




















Cincinnati 
Headquarters 
for Girl Scouts 


This big, bright, beauti- 
ful store is official head- 
quarters for the Girl 
Scouts in Cincinnati. 
All your official require- 
ments very readily taken 
care of on the second 
floor of Cincinnati’s 
Greatest Sporting Goods 
Store 


The 
Bolles-Brendamour 
Co. 


130-135 E. Sixth St. 














cwSeldan Seube 


Official Headquarters in 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 














Girl Scouts of Orange County 


For That New Uniform 
Or Other Equipment 


Go to STERN’S 
‘NEWBURG, NEW YORK 














Patronize the equipment agent in your town 
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Ho, Merrie May 


(Continued from page 25) 

the parts of Winter and Summer respect- 
ively. Winter may be clad in furs, 
throwing snowballs and ice to prolong 
the cold weather. Summer is dressed in 
leaves and flowers. There may be a 
combat in which Summer is victorious 
and Winter fices. 

The intention of the ancient celebra- 
tions of May Day was to honor the 
spirit of vegetation, thereby insuring > 
fruitfulness to the earth during the sea- 
sons of growth and harvest. For this . 
reason the May-tree or May-pole played | Services for the Open. 
a large part in old celebrations of May }}| 
Day. In many places in England a May- 
tree was planted before every house, or 
the village May-tree was carried from 
door to door that every household might 
receive its share of the blessing. Flow- 


ers were thrown over it and scattered Dramas & Pageants 


before the door. In France, at Bor- 


deaux, on the first of May the boys of The Crusade of the Children 


each street used to erect in it a May 























for use in summer camps for boys and girls and in community services. 
29 beautiful services for out-of-doors occasions. 80 hymns and songs. Price 
$1.00. $75 a hundred. 


pole which they adorned with garlands By Elisabeth Woodbridge, fully illustrated. The pictures tell you how to 
and a great crown. And every evening, produce the pageant. Bound in full cloth. 92 pages. $1.50. 

during the whole month, the _ and 

irls danced, singing, about the pole. 

Sones to the cnet day Siaceil ! Joseph 

decked with flowers and ribbons are set | By Linwood Taft, Ph.D. A simple, forceful dramatization of the story of 
up on May Day in every field and hamlet J} Joseph. Price 35¢c. 


of gay Provence. 





Six Bible Plays 








= Six dramatized Bible plays prepared by the Bureau of Educational Dramatics 
Earn Money of Playground and Recreation Association of America. The language of the 
| Bible has been used throughout. The plays have been rehearsed and tested 


for Troo : é 
taal P | at every step. Beautifully illustrated. $2.00 


by‘selling CURADENT 


The Last Word Costuming a Play 
in a Dentifrice Inter-Theater Arts Handbook 


By Elizabeth B. Grimball and Rhea Wells . A period costume book, fully 
illustrated, showing designs from the early Assyrian and Egyptian, to the 
0 d 0 0 : end of the Civil War. This book simplifies the problems of costume. Price $3.00 


TOOTH | THE CENTURY CO. 
PASTE | 353 Fourth Ave. 


: New York City 
PRESERVES THE 
TEETH 
¢ TFIT—ONLY 12 Per 100 S 
HARDENS THE GUMS | AN Ee ts? 2 crmun sans win ioe | Make $19 ci'icty checks, "Sena ate 
war) value of forty million dollars (interesting!) for sample and instructions to G. S. KEY- 


PREVENTS PYORRHEA eal an | ce-aah ont wae Ge tee | nen Ve 


smallest republic on earth; 1 newspaper set; packet HEMSITITCHING and Piloting at- 





















































good stamps from Travancore, Johore, Dutch Indies, tachment works on any machine—$2, with 
E d b etc., ete.—entire outfit for (2¢ to approval applicants! instructions. A. SCOTT, Cohoes, N. Y. 
n orse Vy Extra premium this month only: : 
. e Nice pocket stock book, val. 25c, with every order $50 a Week I made it with small 
Leading Phys Cha ANCHER STAMP CO Mail Order Business. 
wSt ns 148 Clerk Si. JERSEY CITY, N. J. Booklet for stamp tells how. Sample and 
d D ti: - 7 : . Plan 25c. 12 Mail order articles FRED. 
and Dentists ALGS SCOTT, Cohoes, ‘N. ¥. 
Ask your druggist for CURADENT, FAMOUS FENWAY — = ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 
or write Geneva Chemical Corporation, all for 12c, triangle stamp, small album, 
. ges; 5 F h Colonials, 2 ecial deliveries; 
773 Lexington Ave., New York City. Airmati set ; red cross set; Pantastie Fenway Packet STOVINK. 
containing 55 different including yssinia, Azores, 
: f Good Hope, Bosnia, Crete, Congo, etc. THE RED 
if you want to make money for your This wonderful outat ana 16 pase ‘peice tet only STOVE REMEDY 
Troop get your captain to write to 12c to new Sa Ga ‘n ” Manufacturers 
us for information. 161 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. JOHNSON’S LABORATORY, INC. 
‘Worcester, Mass. 








Coming in June—a Kate Douglas Wiggin story 
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Leaders’ Training Courses 
at Camp Andree in June 


NDREE in June! Green hillsides, a 
blur of weeping willows by the lake; 
perfect small encampments along wind- 
ing trails; lovely Innisfree set in its apple_ 


orchard beyond the woods, And the 
people! Leaders, Camp Directors, Camp 
Counselors and Local Directors—from 
North, South, East and West, they come 
to learn Scout-craft in a training school 
that is an experimental station for the 
National Girl Scout organization. Here 
local councils may gather ideas for trans- 
planting in their own communities. 


Jane Deeter Rippin, National Director 
of the Girl Scouts, will direct the camp, 
and people prominent in Scouting will 
give the following courses: 


Campers’ Course (2 parts) 


1. First Innisfree week, June 7 - June 
14. This course will be a special intro- 
ductory training week in camp technique 
for Girl Scout leaders, captains, camp 
directors, and camp counselors. Innis- 
free week will be conducted by Miss D. 
Christian Moore, English Guider. 


2. Camp Administration, June 15 - 
June 28. This course will be conducted 
by Miss Louise Price, secretary, Na- 
tional Camp Department. Each patrol 
will devote five days to working out a 
series of projects dealing with the estab- 
lishment and equipment of various kinds 
of camps, and five days to projects on 
program and management after a camp 


Special work in 
and out-of-doo. 


has been establis‘ted, 
forestry, nature lore, 
crafts will be offered. 


Troop Manageient Course 


June 15 - June 28. ‘Lhis course will 
be conducted by Miss Elsa G. Becker, 
Instructor, Education Department. It 
will give Girl Scout officers a better 
understanding of the aims and ideals of 
Girl Scout work and how they may be 
developed through activities of the troop. 
Discussions will be held on Patrol Sys- 
tem, Court of Honor, selection and 
training of Patrol Leaders, etc. In- 
struction will be given in bird study, 
woodcraft, swimming, games and knots. 


Local Directors’ Course 


June 15 - June 28. This course will be 
conducted by Mrs. Sibyl Gordon Newell, 
Secretary, National Field Department. 
There will be discussions of practical 
value to Local Directors, including me- 
thods of organization, duties of a Direc- 
tor, and her Council, ofice management, 
publicity and exhibits, training leaders, 
public speaking and pageantry, 


Other Innisfree weeks 


Miss D. C. Moore will also conduct 
two Innisfree Weeks on the following 
dates: 

1. August 18 - August 28 
2. September 9 - September 19 


Send for circulars to 


Miss Elin A. Lindberg, Girl Scouts, Inc. 


670 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Rate $15.00 per week 





| 








Ursula Slomkin 


This is the Girl 
Who- 


As an Earn-Your-Own Club mem- 


ber earns her own money. She se- 
cured new subscriptions so fast that 
she used up all her subscription blanks 
and cried “more”. She says of the 
money she earns “nothing could pos- 
sibly be better”. But read her letter. 
It tells how she secured subscriptions. 


Ursula’s letter 


“TI belong to Troop 96, Brooklyn, N. = 
and at our last Scout meeting I told my 
girls (I am a Patrol Leader) how lovely 
THE AMERICAN GiRL was. I also told them 
how many pictures they could get for their 
scrap books and their nature books. How 
many lovely stories there are that would 
fascinate any one. They were especially 
interested in the short account I gave them 
of Laughing Last, and most of the girls 
who do not already get THE AMERICAN GIRL 
have promised me their subscriptions. 


“Another friend of mine has a birthday 
this month and I gave her THE AMERICAN 
Girt as a gift and I know she will enjoy 
it even though she is not a Scout. 


“Hoping some other girls will secure 
subscriptions through this method, am 
Yours very truly,” 
UrsuLa SLOMKIN 


You too can join 


You can earn your own money from 
the generous commissiuns THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL will give you for securing 
new subscriptions. Simply sign this 
coupon and send it to us. We will 
send you full directions. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL, | 
670 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C l 
I, too, wish to earn my own money in 
the way you describe. Please enroll me as 1 
a member of the Earn-Your-Own Club. | 
Name l 


A Girl outwits her father’s enemies—a June story 
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The Beholder 


(Continued from page 20) 
tops and sing for hours. And strange 
to say, they are as likely to sing at mid- 
night as any other time! 

It was about the middle of January 
when this little incident happened. The 
afternoon was quite rainy and for this 
reason I had lighted the small gas heater 
in the fireplace and I was seated at 
the piano, diligently pounding away in 
preparation for the Musician’s Badge 
when suddenly, down from the chimney 
and out of the fireplace, there floated 
the most lovely music, full of runs and 
trills, that can be imagined. 

I stopped playing immediately to hear 
the song but as I did, that did, too! I 
started in playing again, softly at first, 
then increasing in volume until it was 
very loud; but above this the bird’s song 
was still the louder. The little fellow 
must have tried to drown me out! In 
about a minute, I heard a whirr of 
wings and I knew he was gone. He had 
perched on the chimney where a little 
of the warm air from the heater arose 
and had given me a little tune for my 
efforts. 

MaryjorizE E. BrayMer, 
Age 13, Troop 1, Wilmette, Ill. 


Ocean Loneliness 


It is morning but still all we see is 
water. The fore of the ship cuts through 
the water like a knife, sending pale green 
waves capped with foam from the keel. 
Beyond are deep ocean waves now blue, 
now green, now neither one nor the 
other but always changing. We slowly 
pace the wind-swept decks, hair flying 
and cheeks rosy, wondering what God 
has put in the seemingly fathomless 
depths of the ocean. The dinner gong 
rouses us from our dreams and we 
hurry below to try to eat out of dishes 
that are sliding around the table. In the 
afternoon, a school of dolphins interests 
us, their gray-black bodies twisting and 
turning in their fancy dives. ‘Then off 
to the West we see a passing vessel, 
the first signs of human life we have 
seen off our own vessel for two days. 
Then comes sunset. “The sun was a 
fiery orb as it dropped down to the 
horizon, the restless sea ever seeming to 
try to wash it away. 

FLoreNcE M. ELLIs, 
Age 13, Red Rose Troop, Niles, O. 


Behold a Beholder ! 


Last month, Corinne Edwards of 
Wollaston, Massachusetts wrote “A 
Bird in the Hand” which told about 


the birds at Cedar Hill. We are more 
than sorry that her name did not ap- 
pear—especially because her story was 
so charming.—EbiTor. 


International Post Office 


is increasingly popular. During the past few 
weeks, over three hundred Girl Scouts have 
asked to correspond with Girl Scouts or Girl 
Guides in other countries. 

If you wish a foreign correspondent, send 
Tue AmerICcAN GIRL your name, age and ad- 
dress as well as your preference of foreign 
where your correspondent shall live. 





country, 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 
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Come to Camp Andrée 


Camp Andrée is a camp for 
Girls of 14 or older who are in- 
terested in becoming Girl Scout 
Leaders. 

Situated in the heart of beauti- 
ful Westchester County, and 
only 30 miles from New York, 
it can be easily reached by train 
or motor. 


The Camp will be run as a 
Troop Camp, using the patrol 
system, with each patrol in its 
own delightful encampment. 


Life is lived out-doors. 


Below the tents on the hills is a 
beautiful lake, offering oppor- 
tunity for swimming and boat- 
ing, with instruction and super- 
vision. 

Rates $10.00 per week. 

Dates July 3—September 4. 


Of special interest to Girl Scout 
Leaders is the Third National 
Training School. June 7-28. 
Rate $15 per week. 


Send for circulars to 


Miss Elin Lindberg, Camp Manager 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


670 Lexington Avenue 


New York City 

















training in Nature Work. 


Chicago to Camp $4.60. 


326 Michigan Ave. 








| Eighth National Training School 
JUNE 11-25, 1925 
Chicago Girl Scout Camp, Elkhorn, Wisconsin 


“Innisfree Week” (outdoor training for Girl Scout Leaders) ‘will be 
given by Miss D. Christian Moore, English Girl Guider. 
Dr. Bertha Chapman Cady, Girl Scout Naturalist, will give special 


Board and Tuition $15 per week. 


Registration ($5.00) not later than June Ist. 
For particulars address 


Miss Emelia Thoorsell, Girl Scouts, Inc. 


Transportation, round trip, from 











Chicago, Illinois 











Another installment of our Girl Scout serial—in June 
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Candy for Your Camp Canteen 
Save the middleman’s profit by buy- 


ing directly from the manufacturer 
of Dairy Maid Chocolate and Cocoa 


Camp Directors. You can buy Dairy Maid 
Ot Ror candy and cocoa directly from the manufactu- 
esate — , rer at manufacturer’s prices. You will thus 
save the profit always charged to you by the 
middle man and jobber. You will also insure 
your getting fresh made goods. 

Products are made from the best obtainable 
raw materials. The Milk Chocolate is de- 
lightful in its mellow creaminess. The Almonds 
are whole Almonds toasted to a snappy crispi- 
ness. The Peanuts we use are the best selected 
butter roasted Virginias. In our sweet Vanilla 
Chocolate vou will find a velvety smoothness 
and a palatable quality quite unusual in sweet 
Chocolate. Our chewey Old Fashioned Molas- 
ses Candy covered with smooth tasty Chocolate 
is wonderfully good. 

Camp Directors will welcome Dairy Maid Pro- 
ducts in their canteens. Write for particulars 
and samples. 

















Captains. You can easily secure money for your troop, too. Write for particulars 
and samples. 


Brewster Sons Company 


Department A.G. Newark, N. J. 











Sell Our Famous Candy Bars 
AND MAKE MONEY 
For Your Troop 





The original milk Nestle’s bars are made 
chocolate, 5c with full cream milk, 5c 


NO MONEY IN ADVANCE—We Allow 30 Days Credit 


50 boxes 25 hoxes 12 boxes 





Get your Captain to send today for Selling price ($1.20 per box) $60.00 $30.00 $14.40 
Ps : 1 t hound Cost to you, Express paid 
illustrated circular of our libera (80¢ per box) 40.00 20.00 10.00 











offer and free samples 





Your profit $20.00 $10.00 $ 4.40 


BYLUND BROTHERS, Inc., “ginccio"snd°Socictiee’ Woolworth Bldg., N.Y. City 




















? Clip or Copy and Mail NOW 
HOOT MON: Help Your Captain 
Raise funds for your Girl Scout Troop, 1 . . 

Christian Endeavor, Sunday School, High SCOTMINTS CO., INC. 
School or Church Societies, selling deli- Desk G.S.-7, Jersey City, N.J. 
cious Scotmints. Six flavors, Pepper- 
mint, Tete, Wintergreen, Clave, Gane- [ MELP YOUR CAPTAIN 
mon and corice. Seil for Se. very- 

- ee packages of Scot- 
on Mond a nickel and everybody likes | mints (express charges prepaid) : 

[ 


NO CAPITAL REQUIRED 
We extend 30 days’ eradit, ship any 








quantity and any assortment of flavors, , «;--. Wintergreen ..... Clove 
by express or parce] pest prepaid. GREED .4ndacccceacsameeshnsmuans 
For 320 For500 For 1,000 
Pkgs. Pkes P [ DD  saconsuaecketeswesansness 
NE ais ceancuasnsaaceat $16.00 $25.00 $50.00 bah Mee 
Costs yOur troop .......eeeeeee 9.00 13.50 26.00 { ED wcncindcccccccencdscesesone 
YOUR PROFIT ............00. $7.00 $11.50 — $24.00 I pal “ess ha eeabe ies egies 
SCOTMINTS CO.,Inc. 6.5.7 Jersey City, N.J. [Reference ................... 
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Jane Abbott 


Who’s Who in 
“The American Girl’ 


Jane Abbott 


Our last serial Laughing Last, by 
Jane Abbott, has now been published in 
book form by Lippincott and Co. By 
all means, get this book as you will 
find in it much for which there was not 
room in our magazine. Place all Jane 
Abbott’s books in your own library. 
They are delightful! 


Christopher Morley 
is a poet on the staff of The Saturday 
Review of Literature. In his books you 
will find many poems delightful for your 
camp-fire programs this summer. “Song 
for a Little House,” which we selected 
in tribute to Better Homes Week, is 
found in his book, Chimneysmoke, pub- 
lished by George H. Doran Company. 
We are grateful to the publishers for 
their kind permission to use the poem 
in our magazine. 
Margaret Warde 

lives in Vermont and sent us The Real 
Thing from there. Betty Wales, that 
alluring college girl you met in Betty 
W ales, Freshman and other books, must 
have known “Binks” at college—for 
Margaret Warde wrote about them both. 


Scribes’ Chatter 


(Continued from page 24) 

their representative stunt. There was a 
booth for THE AMERICAN GiRL, with 
all the others illustrating the home side 
of Scouting.” * * * A special piece 
of community service was rendered by 
the Girl Scouts of Manquoketo, Iowa 
when the State Park Board visited the 
State Park near the town. A general 
picnic was held and the various organ- 
izations were asked to contribute to the 
program. ‘The Girl Scouts presented the 
park with a flag, a metal flag staff and 
a cement base. * * * Troop 3 of ‘Jersey 
City, New Jersey gave a party for their 
mothers and fathers, such as was des- 
cribed in the April issue of THE Am- 
ERICAN Girt. It was unanimously voted 
that the presence of the fathers added 
greatly tothe fun. * * * Elsa Beck- 
er, of the National Education Depart- 
ment, whose picture you see on 
page 25, has been writing enthu- 
siastic accounts of her Scouting trip 
through the far West and Hawaii. She 
is greatly enjoying her visits with the 
Girl Scouts in this part of our country 
and has sent in to the magazine many 
interesting plans which we hope to pub- 
lish shortly. * * * See future is- 
sues—renew! * * * 


Your camp equipment free—see page 2 
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It’s Easy to Raise Money 
for 
Girl Scout Work 


with 


Osborne Benefit Pencils 


An Original Money Raising Plan for Girl Scout Troops. 


High Grade Hexagon Pencils, Fancy Gilt Tips, Red Erasers, in Red, Green, Blue, Yellow, Lavender or 
Gray Enamel, with name of the Troop, Organization or any other short inscription in Gilt or Silver lettering. 


During the past year we printed over two and a half million 
of our “Benefit Pencils.” We are still at it and at this very 
minute they are earning money for Girl Scout Troops, Camp 
Fire Groups, High School Associations and Classes, Churches, 

ges, etc., in all parts of the country. The pencils we fur- 
nish are of excellent quality, having the easy writing graphite, 
gilt tips, red rubber erasers and can be had all in one color or 
assorted, with any short inscription up to 35 or 40 letters in 
gilt or silver. Every pencil bears an appropriate inscription 
telling the purpose for which the money is being raised. 


Everybody uses pencils and will gladly purchase one or 
more for their own use, receiving full value for the small 
amount of money spent and helping a worthy cause at the 
same time. Business houses, offices, etc., usually purchase 
them by the dozen or gross and you will be surprised to see 
how quickly they sell. Many Girl Scout, School and Camp Fire 
Organizations carry the pencils in stock during the year and 
as large quantities are continually being used, a handsome 
profit is secured in this way. 


We are making a Special Rate of $4.50 per gross, terms 
net cash 30 or 60 days from date of invoice, f. o. b. Camden, 
New York. Subject to a discount of 2% if paid within ten 
days. All goods are usually shipped within 48 hours from 
receipt of order. 


While the larger organizations usually order in quantities 
of at least seven gross (1000 pencils) at a time, we will print 
any quantity from TWO GROSS up at the above rate and 


allow a full 30 or 60 day credit on all orders. 


As a special inducement to have your order read for at 
least seven gross we are giving TWENTY-FIVE EXTRA 
PRINTED PENCILS FREE with each order for the above 
quantity. This will add $1.25 to the profits of this sale or 
more than $20.00 for every seven gross sold. In other words 
—a little better than 60% on an investment of $31.50. 


Why not let us send you some pencils which can be easily 
sold at five cents each? This means a profit of $2.70 per 
gross which with the twenty-five extra pencils brings the 
total profit to over $20.00 on every seven gross sale. 


Remember—we do not ask a single penny in advance, thus 
giving you the opportunity to conduct the sale and do all the 
collecting before sending us our share of the proceeds. In 
other words—we finance the investment for you—no fuss— 
no risk—no worry! 


Do you know of a quicker, better or safer way in which to 
secure funds for your Troop? 


Send for your pencils TODAY, printing out the inscription desired very plainly and we will ship them 


at once. 


They will soon be earning good money ani you will be more than pleased with the result. 
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The Osborne Specialty Company 


CAMDEN, NEW YORK 





SPECIAL OFFER 


Mo = . bp 


A Genuine Parker $5.00 Lady Duofold Gold 
Mounted Fountain Pen Free of all Cost. 


To each Girl Scout Troop ordering at least seven gross 
of the pencils at a time, we will give one of the above 
pens free of all cost. We suggest that this be awarded to 
the member of the troop selling the most pencils during the 
campaign. 





A. G. May 25 qnse/es send coesesenenes coeesevenesoaseensianosenspesanennnascneiassnesnsssssecelii esesenes 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO., 
Camden, New York. 


Gentlemen: 


You may send us ....... . gross “Benefit Pencils”? im ...........:cse00 


finish enamel at $4. 50 per gross and print from the following 
copy: 

It is agreed that if our order reads for seven gross or more 
of the pencils and the bill is paid within fifteen duys from date 
of invoice we are to receive a genuine Parker $5.00 Lady Duo- 
fold Pen—Free. 

I I I Do 5 5 aces wh eciprorenete th abies bnobeenndansienasenaiianibnsinesiiieelanelll 

« 
SII  sisccssscssisintioreceninaitinasissnannpiitiladialiaéesiinigeniebaimnistanmanianistiiaiinssianabintnenenssill “ 
ee a iscsaeesstiiesaianiacicenssenicscnsntnnepeitiaciinstticiannestenaniiciaanieicniniaiiiiale 
BORRG  cenizens 





No order for less than two gross accepted. Pencils after being 
printed cannot be returned for credit. 


When you renew, say it is a renewal 
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Penge $$ e——_ Kaa a 
| Revised 
> 
| Standard Price List 
‘ 
+ e 
for Girl Scout Equipment 
ective May 1, 192 f aa 
i wif 
? 
--S sr, : 
ie ae -. = = = " = £&O 
cS a = = k \ eG 
en a Hy = Se a 
Uniforms 
Size Price Size Price Size Price 
RMN MME einai awcwess 10-18 $3.65 Khaki, heavy weight 34-42 $15.00 Neckerchiefs, each .......... $0.45 
38-42 4.15 MR esse aw sieie ania 34-42 38.00 a —s purple, o- 
Short Coat Suit........ 10-18 4.70 Hats, Officer’s ........ 7%-8 4.00 soite, “cadet black, — 
38-42 §.20 Hass, Scout ........... 6%-8 1.60 yellow. 
SE casa sndewsevawiees 10-42 2.10 Canvas Leggins, Pair........ 1.00 I Sb reds evasccncs 2.00 
NOD 256. itt nicw-erneid ae a rr 28-38 .65 Puttees, Women’s sizes....... 3.00 
NN 10-42 2.15 40-42 75 ST ME ee Ginccans<cas 2.00 
Norfolk Suits—Officer’s: Leather for officers..... 28-38 2.75 Waterproof Coats, sizes 10-20 8.00 
Khaki, Light weight. 34-32 = 7.25 40-42 3.00 sizes 40-42 9.50 


Middy—O fficial khaki.. 10-40 1.75 


x Attendance Stars 


ME cata ecu nameede $0.20 

DY tntchentese oncacade « 15 
x First Class Badge......... ° 25 
x Flower Crests ........... aa 85 
ND Sava cawncadeeee cose SUSE 
ED.  ncenncectueeeee . 75 
x*Community Service ...... 25 
x®Golden Eaglet ......... wa «1.50 
ee ne re « $0.15 

Corporal Chevron ...... ais -10 
America, the Beautiful....... $0.05 
Are You There. ....ccccccccee -I0 
NN gn ccna a acewneens -10 


Everybody Ought to be a Scout 15 
First National Training School 25 
CEE ceudicneunewesens 60 
Girl Scouts Are True........ 15 


American Flags 


Size Material Price 
Oe WER hoc cccecctcces $2.80 
925 ft. Weel ..cccccccccoes 3.60 
We WEEE aces avaseccss 4.60 


G. S. Felt Emblems (separate) 


ME cep eheaewtsneseseseoonraen 35c 
WOE ciarswespeedenssdanesa deen . 40c 
GP cs creeksacctnesexewscavenws 4sc 
ic dccacsanebssesoceeuseeuny ssc 

Nore: 


SPECIAL NOTE—These prices are subject to change without notice. 
* Sold only om Approval of the Committee 


Badges 


x * Life Saving Crosses 


ME ccndeun Geaaksaceunee $1.75 

REPRE 1.50 

x*Medal of Merit..........- + 1.00 

x Proficiency Badges ......... 15 
Pins 

x Lapels—G. S.—Bronze...... $0.50 


x Tenderfoot Pins 
10K Gold (safety catch).... 43.00 
Gold Filled (safety catch).. 0.75 


Insignia 
x Ex-Patrol Leader’s Chevron. $0.20 
x Hat Insignia (for Captain’s 


MME  acdacetescesbewsecoaus . -50 
Songs 
Girl Scout Songs 
WOE TE kccaccesccces $0.10 
Piano Edition......... ocowe 30 
Girl Scout Song Sheet....... e 04 
ets OF D0 OF DOPE s occ cccess 03 
DEE ‘cwsliccesemesoecaee 15 
i ar ee . -30 
Flags 
(x) Troop Flags 
Size Material Price Lettering 


2x3 ft. Wool. .$2.60 _—roc per letter 
2Y%x4ft. Wool.. 4.20 1c “ “ 
3x5 ft. Wool.. 5.75 20c “ “ 
4x6 ft. Wool.. 8.50 20c “ “ 
Price 
PE BOE anncdéwsessasescesese 1.30 
Includes: 
1 pr. Morse Code Flags Jointed 
6-ft. Staff 
1 pr. Semaphore Flags, Heavy 
web carrying case 
Single Morse Code Flag-staff, not 
DEE. Siddenwsccncassewnans 


Two weeks are required to letter troop flags. 


om Standards and Awa 


xSecond Class Baige........ $0.5 
x* Thanks Badge 
Heavy gold plate with bar.. 43.00 


Geld Fiate Fits...ccccecsce 75 
Pe Be kiacenccccncans 75 
ee | re $o.15 
Old style plain pin......... .08 
Midget gold filled ......... .50 


x Worn by officers or Scouts 
when not in uniform 


x Lapels—G. S., for Scouts.... $0.20 
x Patrol Leader’s Chevron.... 15 


Oh. Beautiful Country...-... - $0.05 
On the Trail: 
PERRO GHEE 6 oo civicccciceecs 60 
BE EEE hacasscesccnews 05 
Lots of 10 or more........ .02 
EE Sieinedesesenecheasee 15 
We ID. x. sin 6s csicon tniveines 25 


Be Prepared. Girl Guide Song 35 


(x) Troop Flags (continued) 

Price 

Semaphore Flags (extra), per 
DEE ccksceacdeertinnasehende 75 

(x) Troop Pennants 
Lettered with any Troop No.. $1.50 
Staffs 

1in.x7 ft. Jointed with Spiral 
G. S. Emblem.... $6.75 
1 in.x 7 ft. Jointed with Eagle. 5.00 
i in.x7 ft. Jointed with Spear. 3.50 


G. S. Emblem—separate....... 3.70 
Eagle Emblem—separate....... 2.60 
Spear Emblem—separate....... 1.60 
GE SE scueuarevisuseaes 2.60 


























Above Prices are Postage Paid 
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Standard Price List Continued 


Literature 
Price Price Price 
Meawete DOORS coos ciiescccsces $0.25 Ye Andrée DN 5 oc cent tenes ‘75 Producing Amateur Entertain- 
Brownie Pamphlet ............ 15 A Girl Scout Pageant......... -50 ments, Helen Ferris........- 2.50 
eer rer 75 Spirit of Girlhood, by Florence Sone tame 
* Blue Book of Rules .......... 25 Howard. : 
Camping Out, L. H Weir ...... 3.00 * Punched for Field Notebook Poster Size .....++++++++eees -50 
Campward Ho! .............. .75 Patrol Register, each ....... tee oS — > Cpepemetaeieieanes = 
Camp and Field Notebooks— Patrol System for Girl Guides .25 ostcard size .........+++++ 05 
3 Projects complete with cover 1.50 Play, Why They Gave a Show Scout Mastership ............. 1.50 
Project separate, each ....... ~*~ ~ (By Mrs. B. O. Troop Management Course .... .75 
Coy h with wold letter Eee 225 : Ss 
ee oS eee... oo Ten fee oe 
Captain's Field Notebsok....... 1.30 2 Plays (By Oleda Schrottky) Filler (without cover) 5 e ; ; : é : ‘ sam 
Community Service Booklet— A Pot of Red Geraniums....  .15 Additional Sheets 
| eee 10 pb ye = Rubbish? ......... “I5 Got, Qeesed 
ost Cards— 
ES aE en eee 1.00 Set of Six (Silhouette) - (ag sheets) ...<.:.<.- ase. package 
First Aid Book— “fr > oe agape ape? Per sheet (broken pkg.)....3¢. ea. 
New Edition oc ecccccccceces 1.05 Set of four (Colored) (Fall, Treasurer's Monthly Record 
Girl Guide Book of Games..... +50 Winter, Spring, Summer. Peer rer 25c. package 
Health Record Books, each..... -10 Sets cannot be broken).... .20 Per sheet | (broken pkg.) .. . .2¢. - 
PEM easceacinoansesses 240, Building «.....0.+.+0000. 2 for .os oe or Seribe's ge 
Handbook, Cloth Board Cover.. 1.10 —— cary hah alga te ‘ 
a ae ao "80 ae eaeanaied Poster 9% x te Pos 00 — pkg.)....3c. ea. 
: ~ . Sipe Sr 5. Seer ae one .10 
English Girl Guide ......... 75 oe ae ae 1.00 (30 sheets) .......... 25c. package 


Home Service Booklet, each.... «10 
PO SE nso va bce stavks cans 


Girl Scout Creed (Henry Van 
Dyke) 


Per sheet (broken pkg.)....2c. ea. 
Troop Advancement Record 





” Introductory Training Course .15 Girl Scout poster (large)....  .20 3c. a sheet 

Knots, Hitches and Splices .... «55 Girl Scout poster (small).... 10 Troop Reports 

Life Saving Booklet........... 15 Set of 7 Child Welfare Posters 6.85 i err 25c. package 

Measurement Cards .......... 05 Single copies, each........ 1.00 Per sheet (broken pkg.)....2c. ea. 

Miscellaneous Equipment 

oa. — oN eceeecccececs $1.85 , Khaki, Official Scout, 36 in. Stockings, Cotton, sizes 8-11 .. «55 

nds panel av seecccce on EI eenseseess s+ @@ Sun Watch ........sseeeeeees 1.00 

Bugle ie vt nab ei ieee so — for Officers, 28 in. i Transfer Seals, 2 for .......... 05 

Braid—j4-inch wide, yard .... 10 Pic age? ala alatah ea ¢ Trefoil Emblem Stickers (em- 

x Buttons—Per set ...... aa _s NO. 1 seeeeseeees sees 1.60 bossed in gold) .......++++- .02 
10s—6 1 to set—doxen sets .. 2.75 0. a Salen das teeeeeees rete 1.05 DOr cccuseubundabewss case 05 

ee eee 2.35 Mess Kit, Aluminum, 6 pieces 3.50 OD BOE opcodes 060402086000 15 

—— Aluminum .........+. 2.75 Mirror—Unbreakable ......... 25 TOO fOF ..sseeseeceeeeseseees 1.00 

iP Pees ee er es 2.00 Thread, Khaki s RT a ee I 

Ce, FIR occ cc ccecesacas 1.00 * Patterne— Per dozen —- eine Be 
eer rrrerr cry 1.50 Coat, Skirt or Bloomers, 10-42 .15 x Uniform Make-Up Sets— 

Cuts— : ' Norfolk Suit, 34-42.........06. 25 Long Coat Uniform ........ 70 
Running Girl .......+.+++- sao Poncho (65878) ....06.cccce0s 3.50 1 Long Coat Pattern ; 
Trefoil wee eeeeecceeeseeeees 75 4 EE sauamenasioene 4-75 1 Pair Lapels Give 

First Aid Kit with Pouch...... 1.30 Rings, Silver, 3 t0 9 ........4 1.50 1 Spool of Thread pattern 
Iodine Antiseptic Pen, extra.. «50 sa Gold, § 80 9 .c.ccccsee 4.00 1 Set of Buttons 3 stue 

Pient Bak Ge, He. B éccccccccce 2.99 Rone ft. by % in 15 Two piece Uniform ........ 85 

Flashlights, Small size ........ 1.35 caw 7 “Y er absences 4 1 Short Coat Pattern 
PE eaieakscksnascess 1.70 cae oe eee eee ceneee , 1 Skirt Pattern Give 

: Guide, 15 ft., ring for belt ..  .50 : 

Handkerchiefs—Scout emblem: ; : 1 Pair Lapels pattern 
PE scnccccsawanesanonones -40 Serge, O. D., 54 in. wide, per 1 Spool of Thread size 
DE -dcvansn naa aah canes ie 25 he ER 475 1 Set of Buttons a 

Haversacks, No. r ...........- 3.00 Sewing Kit, Tin Case ......-. S$ No make-up sets for middies 
BOs Dias caniens200500ns0600 2.00 Aluminum CASE «2 .200ereees - and bloomers. 

Shoulder Protection Straps, Scout Stationery .........+++++ -5S Whistles ........- stpeeeeeeees .20 
SE acccavanaeeasa nes .25 Scout Stickers, per dozen ...... os Wrist Watch, Radiolite........ 4.50 
Important Instructions for Ordering Equipment 

1. Scout equipment can be sold only upon written approval of registered Captain. 

2. Cash must accompany all orders. All checks, drafts, or money orders should be made payable to the order of Girl Scouts, Inc. 

3. Girl Scout buttons, patterns and coat lapels are sold only when official khaki is purchased from National Headquarters. 

4. Authorized department stores cannot sell any of the items marked with an x. 

5. Hats are not returnable. See order blank for size. 


Mail all Orders to 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


670 Lexington Avenue, New York City 























Above Prices are Postage Paid 
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ALONG THE-EDITORY TRAIL 


UR International issue had a most 

interesting sequel the other day. 
A copy was lying upon the Editor’s desk 
when a young Danish woman came in 
to call. Seeing the picture of the 
Danish Girl Guide upon the cover, she 
exclaimed, “She is one of my Guide 
friends at home.” She then went on to 
say that her youngest sister is a very 
active Girl Guide and that her sister’s 
Company holds its meetings in her 
father’s house. “My sister is the only 
one left at home,” she explained, “So 
my father told the girls they might use 
one of our rooms if they would furnish 
it themselves.” 

<> 


This sounded so much like the way in 
which many of our Girl Scout rooms 
start, that the Editor asked the Danish 
visitor whether her sister would send an 
account of the furnishing of the room 
to THE AMERICAN GIRL. She replied 
in the affirmative. So a letter is now 
on its way to Denmark, asking that 
Company of Girl Guides to tell us all 
about their room. We hope to have the 


story of it in our next International 
issue. 


hee? 

There is another sequel of which we 
wish to tell you—the sequel in this in- 
stance being our new Girl Scout serial, 
Lucky Penny by Edith Ballinger Price. 
Over a year and a half ago, when the 
Editor first came to THE AMERICAN 
Gir, she went to several librarians and 
asked, “What writers do girls like 
best?” One of the names first mentioned 
was that of “Edith Ballinger Price.” So 
the Editor wrote a letter to Miss Price, 
asking her whether she would not write 
a story for THE AMERICAN GirL. Miss 
Price at once replied that she would, 
adding that she was especially interested 
in the Girl Scouts, because she herself 
was Brown Owl of a Brownie pack in 
Newport, Rhode Island, where she lives. 


<> 


Since Miss Price wrote this letter to 
the Editor, much has happened. She has 
written stories for us which were among 
those voted most popular in our What-I- 
Wish-in-My-Magazine Contest. She has 
been chosen Chairman of the National 
Brownie Committee. And she has writ- 
ten a Girl Scout serial. 


The serial, which is Lucky Penny, 
starting in this issue, was begun last 
summer. Miss Price then took it to 
Camp Hoffman, the Girl Scout camp of 
Rhode Island, where she read it aloud 
to the campers to see whether they would 
like it. How much they liked it you 
may tell from the fact that ever since, 
the Editor has been receiving letters from 
the Rhode Island Girl Scouts asking 
when Lucky Penny was going to start. 
So you see that Lucky Penny is a Girl 
Scout serial in more ways than one. 


fain 

a 
Another story which is to appear in 
our June issue has a special history about 
which we wish to tell you. When Kate 
Douglas Wiggin was alive, she was 
greatly interested in the Girl Scouts. 
Many of you read her article published 
last year in THE AMERICAN Girt. In 
it she said that several of her favorites 
in her own stories were, to her mind, 
Girl Scouts and that she would doubt- 
less have made them such, had the Girl 
Scouts been in existence when she wrote 


the stories. 
<> 


Not long ago, Mrs. Wiggin’s sister, 
Nora Archibald Smith (who sometimes 
collaborated with her) was examining 
Mrs. Wiggin’s papers. Among them 
she found a camping-out story which 
Kate Douglas Wiggin wrote when she 
was Girl Scout age and still “Kate 
Douglas Smith.” Remembering her 
sister’s interest in the Girl Scouts, Miss 
Smith wrote the Editor and generously 
presented us with the story, which is 
called Idlers in Paradise. 

<> 

What kind of story is it? Those of 
you who are interested in writing will 
enjoy comparing your own, And all of 
you will enjoy it for there are real 
thrills in it—a forbidding face peering 
through the blackness of the night—and 


a rescue. 
<> 


Mrs. Arthur O. Choate, our first 
National President, wishes to thank you 
for the many letters which you wrote 
her concerning the International Badge 
plan. She wishes she might have writ- 
ten each of you an acknowledgement, but 
since there was such a large number of 
letters, she takes this occasion of ex- 
pressing her appreciation of your co- 
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operation with the National Standards 
Committee, of which she is Chairman. 
<> 
Mrs. Juliette Low has asked us to 
tell you, through the Editor’s Mail Bag 
of an unwitting error made on page ten 
of our International Number. On this 
page, we mentioned the Foxlease song. 
This was composed by the Swiss dele- 
gation, not the Swedish, as we said. 
<> 


Your letters on troop problems are 
already arriving for our Mail Box The 
following letter was written by a Girl 
Scout who is a member of a troop of 
thirty girls, most of whom are in High 
School. We are publishing it because 
it is suggestive of the way in which you 
may adapt the Patrol System and Court 
of Honor idea to your own special 
needs as a troop. ‘Scouts’ Own” is the 
camp service for all Girl Scouts. 

> 
Dear Editor: 

We have devised a plan suited to our 
troop meetings which works better than 
any we have had before. Our plan is 
to have a regular camp Scouts’ Own. 
All the news is informally transmitted 
to the girls by the Captain and we have 
songs thrown in between. A logge of 
the past meeting is also read and is 
usually very humorously written by the 
various Patrol Leaders. Merit Badge 
work is accomplished by clubs whose 
membership lasts two weeks or more 
according to the badge. When all the 
work prepared has been passed upon, the 
girl becomes a graduate member and is 
eligible for other clubs. Patrol com- 
petition is encouraged by the point sys- 
tem. Oh! I almost omitted the Patrol 
Leaders’ and Corporals’ Association 
which meets monthly at our Captain’s 
home to make plans and to discuss some 
business. 

Perhaps this plan would not fit into 
some troops but it is most successful 
in ours which has an average attendance 
of thirty Girl Scouts and most of the 
girls are high school age. 

Scoutingly. 


co ie 
Will you, too, not write a letter to 
the Editor on the subject: “The most 
dificult problem our troop has met dur- 
ing the past year and how we solved 
it’? What you say will help other 
Girl Scouts. 











Whose was 


the wailing cry 
in the supposedly 


empty house 


N EXT month you will know the an- 
swer to this question in the second 
installment of Lucky Penny, our Girl 
Scout serial. And if any one imagines 
that nothing exciting ever happens to a 
patrol, this story by Edith Ballinger 
Price will certainly prove otherwise. 
From now on, “Penny” is destined to be 
the center of many unexpected happen- 
ings. You will wish to keep this story 
from start to finish. 


A girl is confronted with a desperate 
situation 

When Nancy Briggs’ father went into 
politics he naturally made many ene- 
mies. He did not dream, however, that 
they would take such desperate measures 
to beat him. Nor did he realize what 
his daughter Nancy would do—Nancy 
who had been voted the prettiest girl in 
her college class. 


A midnight adventure 


Kate Douglas Wiggin has always been 
popular with girls. Small wonder when 
she could write a story like this at Girl 
Scout age. Idlers in Paradise will bring 
you in June what she herself describes as 
a “veritable Simon-pure adventure, 
thrilling enough for a yellow cover.” 
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“Quick!” says Gladima. 
“Renew!” 


She became an author 


Anne Foster is the kind of girl you 
have been wishing to hear about. She 
liked to write and became an author. But 
not all at once! A great deal happened 
in between that this story (‘““Anne Foster” 
by Helen Ferris) will tell you about. 


Indians, rattlesnakes, prairie fires 


The best of your Pioneer stories will 
be published next month. True stories 
about Indians, rattlesnakes, prairie fires, 
stories at sea—all dangers that our Amer- 
ican pioneers faced. 


Just what you want 


Yes! Another Girl Scout cross-word 
puzzle, of course! And another page of 
tennis by Molla Bjurstedt, the former 
champion, and some outdoor cooking re- 
cipes furnished by Louise Price and some 
ideas for your camp-fire programs by 
Oleda Schrottky—just what you will need 
this summer. And—pictures, bushels of 


erica canGirl 


A magazine for Girl Sceuts and girls who love Scouting 
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THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
Care of Girl Scouts, Inc., 
670 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y 


I. am sending you $1.50* h 
scription to THe AMERICAN GIRL, 


for the year. 
BERS actdivinsceccen<ds00% 


Street 


City 


*Canadian postage 25c. extra; foreign 50c., 


(check or money order) for my sub- 
so that I will not miss the 
features you describe for June and all the other fine big issues 














Your Spring Wardrobe 


Your 
Un iform 


OESN’T spring call you to 
1) take to the road again? And 

isn’t there something in the 
air that makes you want new 
clothes as fresh as spring itself? 
Your spring Scouting program just 
demands a new uniform. 

How free your movements are 
in the good brown khaki, with its 
sturdy outdoor color. It is built for 
walking and hiking and all outdoor 
needs. 

Order now and be ready for 
spring. Our Equipment Depart- 
ment has them. Ask your Captain 
which style is official for your troop, 
whether it is the short coat suit or 
the long coat dress. Order by size. 

Official Uniforms are made of 
khaki stamped with trefoil trade 
mark. 





Long Coat Dress 





Sold by 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 
670 Lexington Avenue, New York City 




















